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Cards, for which | enclose $ 


ADDRESS 


15 Beautiful Christmas Cards 


only $1 per box! 


All different— 
New designs— 
Beautiful colors! 


You will be delighted to receive 
and send out such new and beauti- 
ful religious Christmas cards. Each 
card is different, in soft pastel tints 
and vivid colors, faithfully repro- 
ducing each modern painting. Each 
set packed with envelopes in an at- 
tractive gift box. 

Many of the these cards have 
companion color illustrations on the 
inside, and all have appropriate 
personal sentiments you will be 
proud to send to your relatives and 
special friends. Better send your 
order now ... so you'll have time 
to re-order after you see how at- 
tractive they are! 


$1.00 per box, postpaid 
Quantity Prices 
gladly furnished upon request 
Use this handy coupon today! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me ...... Boxes of the beautiful new 1950 Religious Christmas 


(money order, check or cash). 
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A Mother's Christmas 


Grandchildren and memories 


MRS. RICHARD T. McSORLEY 


ON a bleak, sleety day in 1912 

I walked up the aisle, a 
bride in white satin. It was 
thanksgiving day and the solemn 
high nuptial Mass, with full 
choir accompaniment, was very 


NY 


NSS 


thrilling to the full church as 
well as to the bride. 

I pronounced the words of the 
ceremony, and became Mrs. in- 
stead of Miss. That was over 37 
years ago. My memory of it is 


Birth Announcement 


“4 > the year, five thousand one hundred end ninety-nine counting 

from the creation of the world; two thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven from the deluge; two thousand and fifteen from the birth 
of Abraham; one thousand five hundred and ten from Moses and 
the departure of the Israelites out of egypt; one thousand and thirty- 
two from the anointing of King David, in the sixty-fifth week 
according to the prophecy of Daniel; in the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth Olympiad; in the year seven hundred and fifty-two from the 
founding of the city of Rome; in the forty-second year of the reign 
of Octavian Augustus, when the whole world was at peace, in the 
sixth age of the world, JESUS CHRIST, eternal God, and Son of 
the eternal Father, wishing to sanctify the world by his most merci- 
ful coming, having been conceived by the Holy Spirit, and nine 
months having passed since His Conception, having become Man 
is born of the Virgin Mary in Bethlehem of Juda. THE BIRTH OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST ACCORDING TO THE FLESH.”“— 
Roman Martyrology. 
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just as thrilling as though it 
were last week. Today is Christ- 
mas day, 37 years and some 
weeks later. 


When the family were all at 
home we always attended the 
dawn solemn high Mass _to- 
gether. As the children grew, 
some had obligations to fulfill 
at other Masses; as altar boys, 
choir boys, or just as children at 
the children’s Mass. 

We tried to arrange in be- 
tween Masses so that, after 
breakfast, at about nine a. m., 
all would go into the Christmas 
display together. We formed a 
line with the youngest baby 
first. Those were days of joy 
and real delight. They are pre- 
cious memories always to be re- 
membered and often talked over 
with great gladness. 

This morning I am sitting 
here, baby-minding in the home 
of my son, Joseph. He and his 
wife are attending Mass while 
I watch their four daughters, 
aged from four and a half years 
to two months. Sitting alone, 
while the children sleep, my 
thoughts and heart stray back 


over the many Christmases God 
has given me as wife and moth- 
er. Tears of gratitude fill my 
eyes. 


Four of my boys are offering 
the Holy Sacrifice this morning 
with their sacred anointed hands 
bringing God down to earth 
again. And though all four are 
miles away, I am sure their mo- 
ther is remembered in each of 
the three Christmas Masses each 
will say. 

Surely my three nun daugh- 
ters are offering a sweet re- 
membrance to their dear God in 
the three Masses each will hear 
today. 

My four children at home are 
assisting at the Mass of dawn 
with their dear dad. I could be 
there at Mass with them, but I 
must pass on to my children the 
help and encouragement my 
saintly mother gave me when 
mine needed baby-minders. 

We are going to have a real 
Christmas today because my 
son, John, his wife and two chil- 
dren, will be with us to help us 
celebrate. They drove some 400 
miles with their two-year-old 
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girl and ten-month old boy to 
come back for Christmas. So, 
last night, our home again 
bubbled with preparations. 
There was a tree to be trimmed 
and toys for all to try out as 
Christmas joy overflowed. 


Here come Joseph and his 
wife so I must leave this writ- 
ing and hurry if I am to make 
the extra Masses. 


The great day is over now, 
but here in my bed-room at home 
I will continue the chronicle of 
the day. 


Before I left Joseph’s home, 
his three little girls came hop- 
ping down the stairs with shouts 
of joy, “He’s come! Mommy, 
Daddy, Nanny, he’s come!” To 
watch them, to see their faces 
light up, their eyes sparkle and 
then see them stand awe struck 
and speechless for just a mo- 
ment to realize Saint Nicholas, 
as Santa, really had come! What 
joy in this mundane world com- 
pares with this! The innocent 
faith of a child is indeed some- 
thing from heaven. Would that 


all the world had the same trust- ° 


ing faith in God as these dear 
innocents have in us, unworthy 
mortals! 


I was filled with many similar 
thoughts as I hurried to Mass. 
My heart sang to heaven with 
gratitude for all my children and 
grandchildren. And all the chil- 
dren in His world were remem- 
bered in my Mass. 


After Mass I went to the 
home of my daughter, Winifred. 
Her daughter and my grand- 


daughter, Rita, accompanied me 
from the church. 


What joy was mine to be on 
time to see my daughter’s four 
children enter their Christmas 
room and see what St. Nick had 
left for them. There was great 
jubilation as the four children, 
ranging from seven year old 
Rita to the only boy of 11 
months, marched into the room 
while the radio played carols. 
Little Frank toddled into all the 
toys and began knocking down 
the dolls. 


A telephone call from home re- 
minded me that they were 
awaiting grandmother to enter 
the Christmas room. So my 
son, Paul, drove me home. 


I saw little Mary and Richard 
get their first look at the tree 
and begin banging around with 
the toys. While I watched them 
I thought of the many years I 
had lined up my 14 children to 
see the tree. The youngest al- 
ways went first and the others 
followed according to age. I 
brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession while dad, at its front, 
took care of opening the sitting- 
room doors after the tree lights 
had been lit and the trains 
started running. And all were 
in such a state of excitement 
that you wondered why some of 
them, or even you, yourself, 
didn’t collapse before starting! 
Weeks of work and preparation 
came to an end at that moment, 
but the joy that followed it was 
compensation without measure. 
As the memories of the past be- 
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sieged me, my eyes filled up with 
joyful tears. 


Dad and I left home to attend 
a solemn Mass at which our son, 
Joseph, was to sing. On the way 
we decided we had time to stop 
in at St. Francis de Sales 
Church and see the procession. 
St. Francis is a_ beautiful 
church. It was more beautiful 
to us because of the memories 
it held. For many a year our 
children were a part of this pro- 
cession. 


Little midget popes led the 
procession. Among them I 
picked out a tiny red head. His 
surplice was stiff with starch. 
His cassock was newly cleaned 
and all its buttons were on. But 
his hair would not stay down, 
though it showed signs of hav- 
ing been combed. The big red 
bow-ribbon was awry. He could 
have been Frank, 31 years ago. 
I remembered him and Jim as 
red-headed altar boys, their 
hours of Latin recitations, and 
how we made sure, at the last 
minute, that hands and nails 
were clean and hair brushed. 


That thought brought back 
the Christmas eve preparations, 
the putting of new shirts and 
new suits on the beds after they 
were asleep, the shining of 
shoes, the supplying with new 
stockings and handkerchiefs and 
rosaries. 


The start of the choir boys 
down the middle aisle broke my 
reverie. I saw a boy with 
glasses and a piece of hair down 
on his forehead. He was look- 
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ing around the church instead 
of at his book. I touched dad 
and whispered, “Dick.” He nod- 
ded agreement. 


Two torch-bearers, impressive 
in their long white cassocks and 
red velvet capes, and looking 
straight ahead, could have been 
my Joe and John over again. 
The young seminarian acting as 
‘master’ on the altar brought 
back to me my Patrick, very non- 
chalant and sure of himself as 
he stood there. 


As the Mass began, from a 
full heart, I offered a prayer 
of gratitude for my many bless- 
ings, through the years of my 
children’s childhood. Years of 
labor they were, years too of sac- 
rificing self and sleep. But they 
had been so filled with love and 
compensation that the labor and 
sacrifice seemed not worth re- 
membering. 


My eyes watched the priests 
at the altar but my dreams car- 
ried me to Frank, O.M.I. and 
Jim, O.M.I., in the Philippine 
missions; to Patrick, S.J., in 
Boston; to Dick, 8.J., in Ridge, 
Md.; to Mary, 8.M., in Summit, 
Pennsylvania; to Eleanore, I.H. 
M. in Peru; to Therese, S.H.C. 
J. in Melrose, Massachusetts. I 
was still in my dreams when dad . 
touched me and said, “We must 
go.” 


We arrived at St. Philomena’s 
Church in time to hear the 
carols. Joe’s voice, full and reso- 
nant, I could recognize at once. 
He sang well and we enjoyed it. 


After Mass and a chat with 
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Joe’s pastor, we stopped in at 
Joe’s home to bring his family 
with us for the Christmas din- 
ner. Our stop occurred just at 
the hour that the Holy Father’s 
broadcast was due. So, on the 
new radio that Joe was present- 
ing to his wife, we listened to 
the ceremony of the opening of 
the Holy Year door and received 
the Papal blessing. 


Christmas dinner at home was 
grand. Six little ones, all under 
five years, graced the table. 
Glasses of milk were spilt, one 
plate fell to the floor, one child 
was rescued from falling out of 
the high-chair and another 
bumped her head and let out 
some screams. But everyone 
enjoyed the 31-pound turkey and 
all ended the meal well-filled. 

After dinner all went to the 
crib for the rosary. There a real 
riot set in, but I know Mother 
Mary smiled at it. She must 
have enjoyed toddling Adele 
taking dad’s rosary and falling 
over his feet, young Richard 
crawling in between those kneel- 
ing, and little Mary every now - 
and then letting off some loud 
gibberish meant to be prayer. 
All the while, two months old 
Margaret Mary lay on the couch 
neisily taking her bottle. 

The door-bell rang as the ro- 
sary ended, and typical of the 
many unusual blessing received 
by our family, an African Bis- 
hop came in. He is Bishop Jo- 
seph Kinawuka, Vicar Apostolic 
of Masaka, Uganda. He had met 
my son, Dick, at Ridge. Dick 
had invited him to visit us. He 
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was most gracious and I was 
proud to see each one come for- 
ward and genuflect as_ they 
kissed his ring. Their Catholic 
training made them at home 
even at this surprise visit. He 
was very interested in our large 
family. And we were very in- 
terested in him, seeing in him 
the spread of the Universal 
Church and its union into one 
family around the crib. 


Thus passed the 37th Christ- 
mas since I became a Mrs. It 
was a most joyous day! I, asa 
grandmother, witnessed the joy 
and delight of my 10 grandchil- 
dren. As a mother I had mail 
from all my children in foreign 
lands, Philippine Islands and 
Peru. I had telephone calls from 
my children in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Maryland. My 
four children at home did all in 
their power to spread the 
Christmas joy. 


As my thoughts go back to 
that wedding day in 1912, I am 
very happy. Could I have seen 
down the years, would I have 
chosen any differently? Could I 
possibly have chosen anything 
that would have given me as 
much joy and as much complete 
sense of fulfillment as I have 
had? Children, the supreme gift 
of God to His unworthy hu- 
mans, have been given me in 
abundance. Grandchildren now 


are following and my heart is 
singing a “Te Deum” of supreme 
gladness. “Please, O Lord, I beg 
of Thee, make Thy humblest ser- 
vant a little worthy of the trust 
You have placed in her.” 
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December 10 is Pledge Day 


"For Movie-Goers" 


T. J. McInerney 


OME Catholic friends of 

ours were discussing some 
motion pictures they had recent- 
ly seen and were more than en- 
thusiastic about one in particu- 
lar—touted in the promotion 
ads as depicting “life in the 
raw.” As if to furnish the 
clincher to his argument, the 
man said: 


“Why, even the kids sat 
through it without uttering a 
peep!” 

When I asked him if the film 
was on the approved list of the 
National Legion of Decency, the 
reply was: 

“You don’t think a movie 
could corrupt my morals, do 
you?” 

What about the children? 


“I was with them, wasn’t I?” 

Sure, but what about the im- 
pressionable effect of such a 
gory and violent film? 

“Personally, I see no harm in 
such films and I think the whole 
subject is exaggerated!” And 
on that defiant note the discus- 
sion ended. But not the prob- 
lem! (The movie in question is 
on the “condemned” list of the 
Legion’s board of review). 

On Sunday, December 10— 


within the octave of the Imma- 


culate Conception, as is the cus- 
tom——millions of Catholics will 
repeat after their parish priests 
the official Legion of Decency 
pledge. Some of our people ad- 
mittedly take the Legion of De- 
cency pledge in stride and give 
it only lip-service. 

The pledge, of course, is a 
promise to cooperate with the 
movement of the Legion of De- 
cency. As such, it has the bind- 
ing force only of a promise. 
Nevertheless, the Catholic who 
fails to check the Legion’s rat- 
ings of current films and attends 
one which the board of review 
has classified as immoral, weak- 
ens the movement for better 
movies. He also exposes himself 
to the same dangers that go with 
the reading of an immoral book 
or attendance at an immoral 
play. Exposing children to these 
dangers is an even graver 
matter. 

It is, of course, virtually im- 
possible to lay down a measure 
of moral guilt in this matter or 
to categorically say that a per- 
son commits a mortal sin by 
seeing a particular movie. The 
sin is mortal or venial accord- 
ing to the individual’s motive 
and the danger which he fore- 
sees or seeks. The person whose 
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animal passions may be aroused 
by viewing a film known to be 
salacious, obviously jeopardizes 
his own morals. 

As the time comes around for 
the renewal of the Legion of 
Decency Pledge, it should be 
borne in mind that the Catholic 
who deliberately patronizes mo- 
vies condemned by the Legion 


and permits his children to at- 
tend them, and who can offer no 
better reason for his action than 
“curiosity” or personal inde- 
pendence of action, must face 
the fact that he is being disloyal 
and immoral and gives the ene- 
mies of the Faith that much 
more ammunition for their at- 
tacks upon us. 


He’s been over-commercialized 


Sad Sledding For Santa 


T. James Mack 


|F you are one of those who feel 

that the roly-poly man in the 
red suit with the white fur trim 
and the flowing white beard is a 
sad excuse for a figure repre- 
sentative of the Christmas 
Season do not give up hope. 
There is a trend abroad in the 
land that would seem to portend 
the end of the commercialized 
Santa. Even some of the spon- 
sors of the traditional “Kris 
Kringles” appear to be getting 
picayune with respect to them. 

A New York City department 
store, in briefing its Santas, has 
a set rule against their telling 
children “tall tales.” A few 
years ago the store hired a Santa 
“stand-in” who told the young- 
sters some outlandish fairy tales 
and brought wails of protest 
from parents who didn’t like to 


have their youngsters “disillu- 
sioned.” 

In Chicago, a welfare group 
which sends out Santas to solicit 
funds around Christmas insists 
that they “not eat garlic and 
onions while on duty.” Reason: 
too many complaints in previous 
years from parents who in turn 
had received complaints from 
their children. 

In distributing its Santa uni- 
forms to its Kris Kringle sub- 
stitutes, a department store in 
Baltimore, Md., exhorts the 
wearers to be careful when eat- 
ing “gravy dishes” while wear- 
ing the suits. Reason: to keep 
down the dry cleaning bills at 
the end of the season. 

In Nashville, Tenn., a woman 
gave further credence to the 
growing suspicion that not 
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everyone loves Santa. On her 
complaint, a department store 
garnisheed one of their Santa’s 
salaries for $25 she claimed he 
owed her. 

Perhaps one of the most en- 
couraging signs of all is the in- 
creasing reluctance of children 
themselves to accept the depart- 
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ment store or the street corner 
Santa Claus as being truly em- 
blematic of the Christmas 
Season. The ability of the small- 
fry to figure out for themselves 
that the commercial Santa is, to 
put it charitably, a fraud, will 
save many a weak-willed parent 
from doing his bounden duty. 


Summary Of Births And Deaths For 1949 


Births.—In 1949, both the estimated number of registered 
live births and the birth rate (3,581,000 and 24.1 per 1,000 
population excluding the armed forces overseas) were practically 
the same as the final figures for the previous year. Furthermore, 
the birth rates for each month in 1949 differed little from the 
corresponding estimated rates for 1948. Even at the end of the 
year, there was no indication of a slackening in the birth rate. 
In fact, after adjustments were made for seasonal variation, 
the birth rates for the last 6 months of the year were all higher 


than in the first half. 


If unregistered births are taken into account, it has been 
estimated that 3,729,000 children were born in the United 
States during 1949 as compared with 3,702,000 (final) in 1948. 

The close relationship between the number of marriages in 
1 year and the number of first births in the succeeding year was 
illustrated in 1948 when first births dropped 14.3 percent follow- 
ing the decline of 13.1 percent in marriages in the previous 


year. 


Marriages in 1948 decreased by 9.5 percent and it is 


probable that a commensurate decrease occurred in first births 
during 1949. The high level of births in 1949, therefore, is un- 
doubtedly due to greater numbers of births of second and higher 


orders. 


Deaths (all ages). The estimated death rate of 9.7 for 
1949 was the lowest ever reported for the Nation. This rate was 
2 percent lower than the final rate of 9.9 for 1948, formerly the 
lowest annual rate on record. It is estimated that 1,446,000 
deaths were registered in the United States in 1949 as compared 
with the final number of 1,444,337 for 1948. 


The greatest water power known to man is a woman’s tears. 


Reprinted from Columbia* 


Jimmy and the Bad Men 


Hopalong Wins (grudging?) approval 
Joseph A. Breig 


}HOPALONG CASSIDY,” I 

said to my friend, “ought 
to be ridden out of town on a 
rail.” I did not mean it, of 
course. At least, I did not mean 
it literally. My friend knew that 
I was speaking half-humorously. 
He knew that I would not mind 
if the rail were padded. 


He grinned grimly as he bent 
over the torn holster which he 
was repairing for my four-year- 
old son, Jimmy. He, not I, was 
repairing it because he has a 
workshop in his basement, and 
I haven’t; and he is handy with 
tools, and I am not. 

Jimmy stood near us where we 
bent over the workbench. He 
watched us with anxious eyes, 
holding a toy six-gun in each 
hand. Presently the job was 
finished. I slipped the holster 
back on its belt, opposite the 
other holster, and buckled it into 
place around Jimmy’s muscular 
little waist. He gave it a hitch 
to settle it precisely in place, 
jammed his guns into the hol- 
sters, grinned with an unearthly 
happiness, and went out through 
the door of the workroom. In a 
moment his voice floated back 


*New Haven, Connecticut 


to us, “Okay. Stick ’em up. 
— move. I’ve got you cover- 

He didn’t really say “Stick 
’em up.” He said “tick ’em up.” 
And he didn’t really say “I’ve 
got you covered.” He said “I 
got you cubbered.” But we 
knew what he meant. So did 
the imaginary bad man whom he 
was capturing. The Bad Man, 
snarling with helpless rage, 
slowly lifted his arms in the air, 
dropping the guns which he had 
been holding in his hands. Then 
he marched forward to jail with 
Jimmy’s guns boring into his 
back. We couldn’t see the Bad 
Man, but we knew what he was 
doing. We could tell by Jimmy’s 
actions. 

I sighed. “Oh, well,” I 
thought, “if it makes a kid as 
happy as all that—.” And I de- 
cided that I would not ride Hopa- 
long Cassidy on a rail—not even 
a padded rail. 

A few minutes earlier, I had 
been somewhat discombooberat- 
ed. That morning, I had taken 
the car out of the garage to take 
my wife shopping. When I 
came into the house to wait while 
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she completed her grocery list, 
Jimmy inquired with a vast in- 
nocence, “Daddy, where you go- 
ing?” 

“Up Lee,” I admitted incau- 
tiously. “Up Lee” is our family 
condensation for “Up to Lee 
Road,” where the shopping 
center is situated. 

I shouldn’t have said it. In- 
stantly, Jimmy renewed a pro- 
paganda war which had been 
going on for several weeks. 
“Will you buy me a double hol- 
ster? Will you, Dad? Dad! 
Please, Dad!” 

I passed the buck to my wife, 
as every intelligent husband 
does. Her verdict was that since 
a couple of aunts had _ sent 
Jimmy a dollar apiece for his 
birthday, the money should be 
used to purchase the double hol- 
ster without which he was pin- 
ing away to no more than twice 
the height and weight of the 
average four-year-old. 

We stopped for my friend’s 
wife, whose son had taken their 
ear to work. Arrived at Lee 
Road, the women entered the 
butcher shop while Jimmy and I 
went into a five-and-ten. 

At the cowboy counter, the 
first thing Jimmy saw was a 
double holster complete with two 
six-guns. “I want that,” he an- 
nounced in the tone of voice in 
which Moses must have laid 
down the law to the Israelites. 

The price tag said $1.98, and 
the holsters and belt were syn- 
thetic junk of the purest ray 
serene, as even a fool of a 
shopper like me could see. 


“You’ve got guns,” I said to 
Jimmy. “What you want is a 
couple of good holsters.” 

“T want tkat,” said Jimmy; 
and it was plain that if he didn’t 
get that, his life would be ruin- 
ed, his career nipped in the bud, 
and his future blighted. 

“Don’t you have a belt-and- 
holster set without guns?” I 
asked the girl behind the coun- 
ter. 


She shook her head, and in her 
eyes there was a vast sympathy. 
She knew that I was caught like 
a rat in a trap. 

But I didn’t go down without 
fighting. There is frontier blood 
in my veins, too, as well as in 
Jimmy’s. When I was his age, I 
could overcome a Bad Man—six 
Bad Men, for that matter—with 
one gun sawed out of wood and 
stuck into the waist-band of my 
trousers. Those were the days 
when I called my playmates 
“Pard” or “Buck,” and referred 
to bears as “b’ar” and to moun- 
tain lions as catamounts. 

I suppose I’m a _ tenderfoot 
now, but I wasn’t going to give 
in without a struggle. After all, 
a man must have some pride. 
“We'll get Mommy to look at this 
holster set,” I told Jimmy. 

He agreed to that, although 
not without some suspicion. We 
went next door to the butcher 
shop, waited until the meat was 
bought, and returned to the five- 
and-ten. 

“Shoddy stuff,” I said to my 
wife, handing her the holster 
set. 

“That’s what I want,” said 
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Jimmy, pointing to it, his eyes 
shining with a fearful desire. 

His mother, being a woman, 
is practical. She shrugged. “It’s 
his money,” she said. 


I bristled. “After all,” I pro- 
tested, “it’s not the money—.” 

“I know,” she said wearily, 
“it’s the principle. But if it’s 
what he wants—.” 

I handed the money to the 
clerk and buckled the double 
holster, complete with guns, 
around Jimmy’s waist. He lifted 
his head, put out his chest, drop- 
ped his hands to the butts of 
the guns, and swaggered away 
between the counters, looking to 
right and left for Bad Men, In- 
dians, Bad Men, copperheads, 
Bad Men, coyotes, and Bad Men. 

We stopped at my friend’s 
house to unload his wife’s gro- 
ceries. Jimmy stepped into their 
back yard, his eyes darting here 
and there. My friend was bend- 
ing over his garden. Jimmy 
stuck the guns into his back and 
commanded, “Okay, get ’em up. 
I got you cubbered.” 

My friend did not leap three 
feet in air, uttering a _ blood- 
curdling whoop. He did not leap 
at all. He did not whoop. He 
has numerous children of his 
own. He merely elevated his 
arms slowly, and admitted, “All 
right, Podner. Easy with them 
thar shootin’ arns. I’ll go peace- 
able.” 

Jimmy jammed his guns back 
into the holsters and went look- 
ing for other foes. Ten minutes 
later, he came to me with a face 
a foot long, holding a holster 


that had torn loose from the 
belt. That was when we all went 
to the workshop in the basement. 
That was when I remarked, half- 
humorously and half-ferociously, 
that Hopalong Cassidy ought to 
be ridden out of town on a rail. 
I didn’t really mean Hopalong. I 
mean the man who made that 
junky holster set. 


Fortunately, Jimmy was not 
listening. Otherwise, I am 
afraid that he might have be- 
gun to suspect, darkly, that his 
own father might be a Bad Man. 

Where this business is going 
to end, I’m sure I don’t know. 
But I remember how it started. 

It started, I believe, with a 
hat. But the word ought to be 
spelled with a capital letter. My 
wife was incautious enough one 
day to take Jimmy downtown to 
the stores with her; and there 
he saw The Hat, and could not 
be budged until it was his. 


It was a red hat of the type 
worn, I believe, by vaqueros, 
who—if I have not forgotten my 
wild west lore—are some kind of 
S out h-of-the-Rio-Grande cow- 
boys. Everybody was exclama- 
tory and laudatory when Jimmy 
came home wearing the thing. 
We might have sung a different 
tune if we had suspected what 
it would lead to. 

I must admit that, in the lan- 
guage of the clothing-salesmen, 
The Hat “did something” for 
Jimmy. In a matter of minutes, 
he seemed to change from a 
child, clinging to his mother’s 
hand, into a boy; a strong, con- 
fident, purposeful Boy. 


} 
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He wore The Hat on the back 

of his head. The band on it bore 
the legend, “Roy Rogers. Trig- 
_ger.” Trigger, I am informed, 
is Roy Rogers’ horse; or should 
I say pony? Around the brim 
of the red flat-crowned hat, a 
buckskin thong was laced. 


The Hat, unlike the holster 
set, was not shoddy merchandise. 
I believe that it is indestructible. 
It was the first thing that Jimmy 
donned in the morning, and the 
last thing that he doffed at 
night. In fact, as often as not he 
did not doff it. He slept with it 
on his head. 


One day he took it off in my 
presence, and I was _ horrified. 
The thing was wearing a ridge 
into his head! He was going to 
end up with a head shaped like 
two potatoes grown together. I 
called him to me and ran a hand 
through his hair. I called his 
mother. “Feel that,” I told her. 
“His skull’s growing crooked.” 

She felt, and said pooh-pooh. 
“It’s only his hair,” she said. 
“His head is as round as ever.” 

I shook my head. “Feels to me 
like he’s got a ski-jump there,” I 
said. “Anyhow,” I added dark- 
ly, “if he doesn’t stop wearing 
that hat all the time, he’s going 
to be one of the funniest-looking 
bald men in history. He’ll have 
a bald band around his head.” 

Jimmy and his mother grin- 
ned cheerfully at me, and I gave 
up. 

The Hat was magnificent, but 
of course it wasn’t much use 
without a gun. The gun was 
soon provided by a fond aunt 
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who brought a toy horse-pistol 
for 10-year-old Joe and a smaller 
copy of it for Jimmy. My wife 
gave the aunt an exasperated 
glance. “Don’t you know,” she 
hissed, “that the guns ought to 
be identical?” 


Jimmy’s aunt looked at her 
helplessly. “But I thought—,” 
she said, “Jimmy’s hands are so 
much smaller.” 


“You watch and see,” said my 
wife. 


There was a_ short, sharp 
struggle and an anguished howl 
from Jimmy; and Joe, shrugging 
his shoulders and grinning in his 
good-natured way, relinquished 
the big gun. We told him we’d 
get him another. 

Jimmy appropriated the arm 
of a red overstuffed chair for his 
cowpony. He became adept at 
leaping down the living room 
stairway, dashing across. the 
floor to the chair, flinging him- 
self astride the arm, digging in 
his heels and drawing his gun 
from his waistband with a 
dreadful shout. Then he would 
point the gun and give vent to 
the fearsome sound which, for 
youngsters nowadays, represents 
the explosion of a gun and the 
passage of the bullet. 

Usually the Bad Men fell be- 
fore Jimmy’s flawless aim. Now 
and then, however, a Bad Man’s 
bullet would crease his shoulder, 
and he would topple from the 
arm of the chair to the floor. As 
he toppled, he would carefully 
drop the gun where it would not 
be damaged, and lay aside The 
Hat, lest he crush it with his 
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falling body. After dying in ac- 
cordance with the movie regula- 
tions, he would suddenly revive, 
don his hat, seize his gun, and 
leap astride the arm of the chair 
again, spurring his pony for- 
ward in pursuit of the Out- 
laws. 


Very soon, of course, it be- 
came necessary to provide a 
small pistol for our youngest 
child, Regina, who is 18 months 
old. She would point it, make a 
small noise, drop it, and fall 
stricken to the floor, rolling on 
her back and lifting her legs in 
the air for a moment. Then she 
would let her heels strike the 
carpet as the sign that she had 
bitten the dust. 

Later she modified the manner 
of her dying. Now she gets down 
on her knees, lays her gun to one 
side, and puts her cheek on the 
carpet, leaving her bottom stick- 
ing up in the air. From this 
position, she can rise more 
swiftly to resume her furious 
battle for justice against the 
forces of lawlessness. 

The Hat was the beginning of 
the end of conventional clothing 
for Jimmy. He would look with 
extreme disfavor today upon any 
one who in mistaken kindness 
should send, for birthday, or 
other holiday gift, the usual 
thing in the way of suit, shirt, 
shoes or other wearing apparel. 

He goes gorgeously capari- 
soned in a black Hopalong Cas- 
sidy shirt and trousers with 
matching black Hopalong Cas- 
sidy hat, the brim of which he 
snaps with all the aplomb of a 


cowpuncher just off the range. 
The other day I had to turn the 
family automobile on a busy 
highway and go back several 
miles to look for a neckerchief 
which he had dropped out the 
window. “It’s a Cisco Kid tie,” 
he told me, thus impressing upon 
me that it was worth driving a 
thousand miles to find. We did 
not find it; and now I know what 
must be the next gift I buy for 
him. 

Sometimes romance must be 
set aside long enough to wash 
the Hopalong Cassidy outfit. At 
such trying times, Jimmy swag- 
ers around wearing an imitation 
buckskin shirt and_ trousers. 
Around his neck, slipped through 
a ring set off with an image of a 
longhorn steer, he sports necker- 
chiefs of various hues. No 
matter how’ sweltering the 
weather, the neckerchief is al- 
ways drawn tight against his 
throat, and frequently he gives 
it a hitch when it works loose. 


By dint of a piece of strategy 
which MacArthur himself would 
applaud, we managed to avoid 
having our son hobbling around 
in high-heeled cowboy shoes. We 
conspired with the shoe man to 
fit him with paratrooper boots; 
and he was unable to resist 
them. Apparently not even a 
cowboy overshadows a para- 
trooper in small-boy appeal; and 
thus far Jimmy has not demand- 
ed a parachute or pleaded to be 
allowed to leap from the second 
floor. Nevertheless, we did nail 
shut a couple of windows just to 
forestall the possibility. We 
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took this drastic step after being 
notified by the mailman that he 
had seen Jimmy, apparently in 
experimental mood, dropping rag 
dolls from the upper sun parlor; 
and after Jimmy had informed 
me that if ever he fell from a 
window, he would simply stick 
out his feet and “land right on 
his ankles.” He had no idea how 
exactly he was speaking. 

He now owns, in addition to 
his single-holster belt and gun 
and his double-holster ditto, a 
rubber knife with which to skin 
animals and lop the heads off 
rattlesnakes. Into the psycholo- 
gical and sociological implica- 
tions of all this vicarious cow- 
boying, I have no intention of 
trying to delve. I will merely 
state that I remember from my 
own boyhood that in spite of all 
my swaggering and shooting— 
or perhaps because of it—I 
never hurt a fly; and that I now 
observe that Jimmy is as gentle 
as ever toward his little sister. 


Perhaps in these days of over- 
civilization and plush comfort 
and central heating, it is just as 
well that our youngsters should 
include among their heroes the 
hard-riding men of the plains. 
Perhaps in these days of double- 
talk and of scientific explaining- 
away of the difference between 
right and wrong, it is good that 
they should see life whole and 
simple through the eyes of the 
riders of the range to whom a 
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Bad Man is a man who is not on 
the square; and no monkey busi- 
ness about it. Possibly in our 
time of human herding and 
loosening morals, it will do no 
harm if boys admire the Lone 
Rider who makes his own way 
through life, is as chivalrous to- 
ward women as Sir Galahad, and 
scorns the idea of having a gang 
or a mob to back him up. 


How long the craze will last, I 
have no way of estimating. Only 
today, Jimmy brought down 
from some forgotten corner of 
the attic his toy service station 
and several of his toy automo- 
biles; and I was pressed into 
service to put the auto-elevator 
into working condition again. 
Right now he is playing mech- 
anic, but he is still dressed as a 
cowboy, and has three horse pis- 
tols strapped around his waist. I 
imagine that if a Bad Man were 
to ride along our street shooting 
up the town, Jimmy would drop 
his automobiles and become 
Hopalong Cassidy or Roy Rogers 
again; and the Bad Man would 
very quickly be marched off to 
Durance Vile where Bad Men 
belong. Then the psychiatrists 
could, if they wished, pursue 
their researches—so long as 
Jimmy kept the key to the jail 
in his pocket. I believe it is 
Jimmy’s opinion that while Bad 
Men may sometimes reform, it is 
wise to keep them locked up 
until they do. 


“A people is doomed when it ceases to feel shame.”— 


F. T. Vischer. 


Xmas—or 


Christmas? 


The home can put Christ back into Xmas 


WALTER BEDARD, 0.F.M. 


1" MAS—Shop early. ‘Mail 

your Xmas cards early.” 
“17 more shopping days till 
Xmas.” 


Store windows, newspapers, 
and circulars in the mail are 
bombarding father and mother 
to remind them how close 
“Xmas” is, the feverish, con- 
gested Christmas of the shop- 
worker and the post office clerk, 
the Xmas of Commerce. Com- 
merce always spells it with an 
“xX.” Christ has been taken out 
of Christmas and replaced by an 


X, we recall from our almost- 
forgotten algebra, represents 
the unknown quantity. In the 
Xmas of Commerce, Christ is the 
great unknown quantity. The 
mystical center of Xmas is not 
Bethlehem, but the North Pole. 
Santa Claus and his reindeer 
come to a chimney, where shep- 
herds and their flocks used to 
come to a Crib. “Jingle Bells” 


is sung, and “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo” is forgotten. 

Magazines show the glittering 
tree on Xmas morn, and Dad and 
Mom beaming happily upon Jun- 
ior who, in pajamas and dress- 


ing-gown, excitedly unwraps his 
gifts or exults over a new bi- 
cycle. How seldom the maga- 
zines show Joseph and Mary 
worshipping the Infant, warmed 
in the glow of His divine coun- 
tenance. It is Christmas with- 
out Christ, X-mas. Christ is the 
unknown quantity, the disre- 
garded factor in the modern sec- 
ularized quantity, the disregard- 
ed factor in the modern secular- 
ized Christmas. 


Catholic parents can _ put 
Christ back into Christmas. 
They can impress the young 


minds of their children with 
this fact: that the only reason 
for Christmas joy and Christmas 
giving is the Christ Child. We 
are happy at Christmas, and we 
want others to be happy, because 
on the first Christmas Day 
Christ came to make us happy. 

There are all sorts of ways to 
drive that lesson home for 
youngsters. Parents can see to 
it that the cards the children 
send out show the Infant of 
Bethlehem. The children should 
build a Crib in the nursery — 
build one themselves, not buy 
one ready-made. What a thrill 
they will get, cutting the star 
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out of tinfoil, spreading absorb- 
ent cotton for snow, building a 
real roof for the stable, finding 
straw for the bed. (One little 
boy pulled apart his mother’s 
kitchen broom “to get straw for 
the Infant Jesus to lie on.’’) 
Midnight Mass should be made 
the climax of the Christmas sea- 
son. Even quite young children 
can be brought to Midnight 
Mass. They will be quick to 
grasp that they are getting up 
“in the middle of the night” to 
go to see the Little Jesus, “just 
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like the shepherds and angels.” 

Then there is the old Catholic 
custom of having the children 
pay at least one visit during the 
Christmas season to the crib in 
the neighborhood church, and 
give some of their pennies to the 
Infant Jesus. 


By promoting these practices, 
parents will be fulfilling their 
God-given duties and living up 
to their responsibilities. And 
they will be contributing effec- 
tively to putting Christ back into 
Christmas. 


The Mother's Saint 


Why is St. Gerard Majella invoked by thousands as “The 
Mother’s Saints?” It appears strange that a man, and a religious 
lay brother at that, should be so acclaimed. It might seem that a 
married woman, who had been blessed with the privilege of 
motherhood would be chosen by Divine Providence for this office. 
However, the fact is that the countless favors obtained for 
mothers and their children through the intercession of St. Gerard 
seem to suggest the role selected for him. Although the Church 
has not officially proclaimed him the patron of mothers, it is 
hoped that one day she may do so. During his life he helped 
mothers in need; since his death, in 1775, there has been a con- 
tinuous flow of extraordinary favors granted to mothers who 
prayed to him. Today there are millions who look to him for 
help in obtaining the blessing of motherhood and in the diffi- 
culties attendant on motherhood.—“The Mother’s Saint” by T. 


E. Tobin, C.SS.R. 


A Catholic mother of 12 children was being interrogated 
by a supercilious social worker who obviously didn’t approve 


of the large family. 
care for 12?” she inquired. 


“How in the world do you have time to 


“Well,” replied the mother cooly, “when I had one child, 
he took all of my time — what more can 12 do?” — Precious 


Blood Messenger. 


Ie S Snowing 


A Christmas Story 


KATHERINE NEUHAUS 


jus snowing. 


Like choir-boys dropping 
white, lace-edged surplices over 
a motley assortment of boyish 
attire, giving uniformity and 
beauty to their appearance at 
the midnight Mass; the white 
flakes floated smoothly over the 
shoulders of the banks and office 
buildings, clothing them in a 
graceful and festive uniformity 
as the chimes in the tower 
caroled “Hark, the Herald An- 
gels Sing!” 

The day before Christmas. 

Virginia Abbott felt, rather 
than saw, the mysterious ex- 
pectancy beneath the masks of 
the harassed last-minute shop- 


pers making their way from 


store to store. She did not see 
the shoppers as she pushed 
through the crowds on her re- 
turn to the office at one-twenty- 
five. What she saw was the 
green dress. 

The girl alighted from the ele- 
vator on the seventh floor, 
walked down the corridor, took 
out her key and unlocked the 
door marked: Jerome P. Ran- 
kin, Investments. 

She began to transcribe the 
notes she had taken that morn- 


HAFFNER 


The green dress intruded. 
there ever such a dress? 


ing. 
Was 
An evening dress which suited 
her perfectly. She was certain 
Danny would think so. An un- 
usual shade of green, not olive, 


nor yet quite chartreuse. She 
longed for it to wear to the 
Christmas dance with Danny— 
Danny who had once commented 
about a scarf of that color which 
she had draped about her throat 
and casually tucked into the 
front of her brown suit, “Ginny, 
honey, it’s your color, all right. 
No one can wear that shade like 
you. With that red hair and 
green eyes, you’re a knockout!” 

She wanted to be a knockout 
with Danny. If she had the 
green dress, perhaps the Christ- 
mas dance would turn out to be 
something extra special. 

$19.95. She could see the tag 
fastened to the billowing skirt 
now, as she had seen it every 
day and every evening in Meyer- 
son’s store window for the past 
week. 

$19.95. It might as well be 
$119.95 for all the good it would 
do her to wish for it. Not that 
she regretted having spent the 
money for the electric train that 
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noon, the train which was prob- 
ably on its way to Mrs. Har- 
ding’s, next door, to be secreted 
from Timmy until Christmas 
Eve. No, she did not regret 
that her last $20.00 had gone for 
the train instead of the dress, 
but, when one is 19, it is hard 
to have to make choices. Timmy 
had never had an electric train. 
His father was dead, and 
Ginny knew that had he lived, 
her brother would have had a 
train long before he was 11. 
True, she did have the basket- 
ball, a good one, locked safely in 
the cedarchest Danny had given 
her for her birthday, put away 
with the really pretty house- 
coat and perfume she had bought 
for her mother. Her mother 
liked little luxuries and had so 
few of them. 


Although he had mentioned it 
now and then, Ginny had not 
known Timmy coveted a train 
so much until she overheard the 
conversation wherein he had 
begged so hard and his mother 
had said it was not passible. 
What did a dress really matter? 
she kept telling herself as she re- 
sumed her typing. 

Along about the middle of the 
afternoon, Mr. Rankin called her 
into his office. On his desk lay 
two, new $10.00 bills and beside 
then a beautiful crystal rosary, 
the box open. 

“Take your choice for your 
Christmas present, Miss Ab- 
bott,” Mr. Rankin said. 

Alexander Hamilton looked up 
at her from the $10.00 bills; the 
sunlight coming through the 
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venetian blind caught the beads, 
and they winked and sparkled 
up at her. 


She touched the money light- 
ly, as though she dared not be- 
lieve it was real. “Mr. Rankin, 
you'll never know how badly I 
need $20.00.” 

Then she picked up the pink 
plastic case containing the ro- 
sary and said simply, “I'll take 
the rosary. Thank you. Thank 
you so very much.” 

Jerome Rankin’s dark brows 
nearly met as he studied her 
back while she was returning to 
her desk. Shortly after, he left 
rather hurriedly, putting on his 
hat and coat on his way out. 
Funny, mused Ginny. He usually 
says where he is going when he 
leaves the office. Probably over- 
looked someone on his Christ- 
mas list, she concluded, then 
forgot about it. 

She thought about the dress. 
Then she thought about how 
Timmy’s eyes would grow bigger 
and bigger when he saw his 
train, like the time she had 
bought him the football suit 
with her first paycheck when he 
was nine. 

She fingered the lovely ro- 
sary, admiring the unusual cut 
of the beads. She touched the 
golden crucifix lingeringly as 
she wondered how Mr. Rankin, 
not a church-goer, had come by 
a crystal rosary. She knew Mrs. 
Rankin was a Catholic; attended 
her own church, as a matter of 
fact. Mrs. Rankin was an at- 
tractive woman, yet always 
seemed to Ginny to have a wist- 


IT’S SNOWING 


fulness about her that somehow 
did not go with the smart 
clothes. 


The girl slipped the rosary 
into her purse, then leafed 
through her notebook. Four— 
no three—only three more let- 
ters to type. Wouldn’t take 
long. 

When Mr. Rankin strode into 
the office, his cheeks whipped 
ruddy by the wind, Ginny had 
the fleeting impression that he 
looked younger. 

“I’ve been to confession,” he 
announced without preamble. 
I’ve been to confession, and it’s 
all your fault, young lady,” he 
said, stepping nearer and shak- 
ing a finger close to her face. 

Ginny drew back a little, her 
eyes twin exclamation points. 
This certainly was not the way 
Mr. Rankin customarily be- 
haved. 

“Yes, Miss Abbott, I’ve been 
to confession. Haven’t felt so 
good in years. Let’s close up 
this place and go home. It’s 
Christmas Eve. I can’t wait to 
tell Alice. No, on _ second 
thought, I won’t tell her. I want 
to see her face when I leave that 
pew Christmas morning to re- 
ceive Holy Communion with 
her.” 

“O Mr. Rankin...” 

“And, as soon as Christmas 
vacation is over, I’m_ taking 
Ricky and Kathy out of the pub- 
lic school and enrolling them at 
St. Mary’s where they belong. 
I’ve been a_ bull-headed fool, 
Miss Abbott, a stubborn, bull- 
headed, egotistical fool, cutting 
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off my nose to spite my face in 
staying away from the sacra- 
ments all these years. You see, 
there was a misunderstanding 
with a priest who was more 
pious than tactful, and.. .” 

“Mr. Rankin, please!” Ginny 
tried to stop him, “You shouldn’t 
be telling me this.” 

“And why not?” He punc- 
tuated his sentences with some 
quick gesticulations. “And why 
not? I’d like to know. You were 
the cause of my coming back to 
the Church.” 

Ginny blushed and wished she 
were somewhere else, but when 
he asked with mock seriousness, 
“Don’t you feel any responsi- 
bility, Miss Abbott, toward a 
person whose life you’ve restor- 
ed?” Ginny felt a little easier. 

“Truly,” and he spoke softly 
now, “I was on the verge of go- 
ing to confession many times, 
but never quite worked up the 
courage until this afternoon 
when you chose the rosary while 
I knew full well you could use 
the money.” 

“Well, I—I...” 
Virginia. 

“Don’t try to explain, Miss 
Abbott. You know,” he said 
pensively, “it’s a funny thing 
how I got that rosary. When we 
were on our vacation trip this 
summer, I visited a shrine of 
Our Lady to please my wife. I 
bought the rosary there. Don’t 
know why; I had no idea what 
I’d do with it; yet I felt so 
drawn toward it. I remember 
thinking at the time, ‘Once a 
Catholic, always a Catholic.’ 


stammered 
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“Let’s get out of here,” he 
repeated. He motioned toward 
the letters. “Those can wait 
until after Christmas.” 

He went out of the door as 
briskly as he had come on. He 
took a few steps down the hall, 
turned, came back into the 
office, fumbling in his pocket 
meanwhile. By the time he had 
reached Ginny’s desk, he had 
produced two $10.00 bills. “Oh, 
by the way,” he said, “please 
take these — and a Merry 
Christmas to you, Miss Abbott 
—a very Merry Christmas!” 

He was gone before she could 


thank him. The tears glistened 
as she sat perfectly still for a 
moment, but only for a moment. 
She glanced at the clock. 5:16: 
For the first time since she had 
worked for Mr. Rankin, Virginia 
Abbott did not cover her type- 
writer. She swished her coat 
from the hanger and seized her 
purse from the desk drawer. The 
door lock clicked behind her as 
she murmured a prayer that the 
elevator would say “down” when 
she reached the hall. She had 
just fourteen minutes to get to 
Meyerson’s Department Store. 
It’s snowing. 


Poly 


andry 
Every woman needs five hus- 
bands: an intellectual compan- 
ion, a muscular toiler, a finan- 
cial genius, a romantic playboy, 
and a practical plumber. 


gamy 
Every man needs five wives: 
a movie sweetheart, an English 
valet, a hotel chef, an attentive 
audience, and a trained nurse. 


From the Gas Flame (Citizens Gas and Coke Utility. 


Quoted in The Catholic Digest.) 


” “Jealousy is the pain which the worth of others causes 


to the envious. 


The heart that suffers from this degrading 


malady makes itself unhappy over the good qualities and suc- 
cesses of others, and takes offense at everything they do. For 
the jealous man, his rival or competitor is no longer a brother, 
but a personal enemy whose most trivial doings are irritating, 
whose very name gives offense, whose manifest virtues are 
a source of depraved pleasure, whose every rise in life is a 
torture and whose humiliation is the one thing longed for.”— 
Guibert On Kindness. 


“Everything we possess of noble love, nay even of deeper 
spiritual development, we owe, apart from the effect of religion, 
to the institution of the monogamous family.”—F. W. Foerster. 


Our Aging Population 
A problem that love can help solve 


DOROTHY MOHLER 


N our increasingly hard-to-live- 
‘in world what used to be re- 
garded as normal processes are 
now viewed as problems and a 
usual step in their solution is 
the calling of a conference. So 
it is that we had recently in 
Washington a “National Confer- 
ence on Aging” with delegates 
from all over the nation meeting 
to consider this business of 
growing old and what can be 
done to make it less painful. No 
one wasted any time arguing 
that the problem could be wiped 
out. Aging was recognized as 
the inevitable corollary to a 
longer span of life. 

Growing old can be a rich and 
satisfying phase of existence, 
but for many persons today it is 
frightening, lonely and dreaded. 
Paradoxically, while we strive to 
preserve life, with special atten- 
tion to infants and children, we 
seem almost indifferent to use 
to the full the adult, mature re- 
sources that are thus developed. 
Our attitudes toward old people 
are largely negative. Industry 
doesn’t want them, families are 
hard put to make room for them, 
hospitals accept them grudgingly 
lest they have to give long-time 
care. No wonder the aged feel 
there is little place for them in 


a society which puts a premium 
on youth. 


The sheer pressure of num- 
bers, however, is at last bringing 
some change in public attitudes. 
Fifty years ago the United 
States was still a young nation 
with almost one in every two 
persons under 20 years of age. 
It was essentially a rural society 
and there were many useful 
things that older people could do 
in country living. Besides, the 
number of people who lived to 
be “old” was smaller. But 
through the decades since 1900 
our population has grown stead- 
ily older due to the decline in 
the birth rate, the end of large 
scale immigration, and_ the 
lengthening of the life span be- 
cause of advances in medical 
skill and improvement in living 
standards. 


In 1900 only one person in 25 
in the population had attained 
the age of 65 years; in 1940 the 
proportion had changed to one 
person in 14. Where there were 
about three million persons aged 
65 or over in the population in 
1900, there are 11% million in 
1950. By 1975 it is estimated 
there will be in this country over 
20 million persons past 65, or 
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approximately 11 percent of the 
total population. 

This increase in the propor- 
tion of old people in the popula- 
tion poses a variety of problems. 
For one thing there is the ques- 


‘tion of support. Only 25% of 


the people over 65 are employed, 
yet many of them have family 
responsibilities. Two-thirds of 
the men are married and ap- 
proximately 10% have children 
under 18. 

The cost of supporting these 
older people and their depend- 
ents will become an increasingly 
heavier burden on the taxpayer. 
According to one estimate, if 
present trends continue uncheck- 
ed, by 1975 the support of the 
aged will cost the taxpayer a 
minimum of 15 billion dollars a 
year, in terms of the 1950 dollar. 

Many older people could be 
wholly or partially self-support- 
ing if employment opportunities 
were opened to them. Industry 
has operated on the principle 
that older workers are necessar- 
ily less efficient and that once a 
man has reached a certain age, 
he automatically ceases to be a 
desirable worker. We need to 
know more about the capacities 
of the older worker, but there 
is already considerable evidence 
that there is no fixed age at 
which people suddenly become 
unemployable and that actually 
many older workers have con- 
siderable skill, endurance, and 
capacity for productive employ- 
ment. While many workers look 
forward to retirement at the 
earliest possible age, there are 


others who want to continue to 
work and who find only in some 
kind of useful employment the 
satisfactions that make for hap- 
py, well-adjusted living. We 
have all seen the deterioration 
that comes when a person who 
was formerly busy at regular 
work finds himself with no def- 
inite responsibilities and no con- 
crete evidence that he is still a 
useful, producing member of the 
community. 

Some adjustments need to be 
made in job placements so that 
older workers can be fitted into 
employment which is in line with 
their physical, mental, and emo- 
tional capabilities. I know of 
an older man who went back to 
work after a period of retire- 
ment because he could no longer 
bear his loneliness. He got work 
as an elevator operator in a 
public building and now finds 
great satisfaction in the con- 
tacts and friendships he has 
built up with the people who 
come and go all day long. The 
regular workers in the building 
“make a fuss” over him, cele- 
brate his birthday, and other- 
wise give him a sense of his own 
importance and of their liking 
for him. Unfortunately not 
many older workers find jobs 
so well-suited to their needs and 
capacities. 

Special attention needs to be 
given to the employment prob- 
lems of older women, for “un- 
employability” comes at least 10 
years earlier to women than to 
men. It would also help if chang- 
es could be made in the compul- 
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sory retirement ages under 
which some governmental agen- 
cies and private organizations 
now operate. There can be as 
much difference between indi- 
viduals at 65 as between those 
of any other age, but the auto- 
matic retirement now so widely 
accepted ignores this fact. 


This leads to another observa- 
tion made by the gerontologists 
who study the phenomena of old 
age: the great variation in the 
aging process itself. Some peo- 
ple age much more rapidly than 
others so that at 60 there are 
individuals who can surpass in 
strength, endurance, and 
achievements others at 40. Much 
more needs to be known about 
how, why, and at what rate 
people age, and about the de- 
terioration of various bodily and 
mental functions. 


As they grow older most peo- 
ple do suffer a period of declin- 
ing vigor and of prolonged, 
though not necessarily confin- 
ing, illness. Medicine has learn- 
ed much about the control of 
acute, infectious diseases and 
so has prolonged the span of life. 
As more is learned about the 
chronic, disabling ones, many 
older people who now are handi- 
capped will be rehabilitated and 
enabled to care for their own 
needs or even to accept some 
employment. Meantime, there is 
a great need for the development 
of more facilities for the chron- 
ically ill and infirm. These 
should include home-care plans, 
convalescent and nursing homes, 
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and various specialized institu- 
tions. Protests are already be- 
ing heard against the increasing 
number of old people who are 
admitted to mental hospitals for 
lack of a better place to care for 
them. 


Not to be overlooked in this 
catalogue of the problems of the 
aged is the very practical one of 
living arrangements. Most older 
people prefer to remain in their 
own homes as long as they are 
physically able to do so and they 
could be helped in this if such 
arrangements as hospital home- 
care plans, nursing visits,- and 
homemaker services were more 
widely available. 


The fear of being alone when 
they are critically ill is very real 
for old people and seems to be 
the motive that makes some of 
them enter a home for the aged. 
Modern housing with its char- 
acteristic small apartments and 
limited number of rooms per 
family unit, makes it hard for 
families to take in their aging 
relatives. When they do, it is 
difficult to arrange for the pri- 
vacy and quiet which the older 
person needs and at the same 
time give adequate consideration 
to the rights of other family 
members. Yet, only some meas- 
ure of family life can satisfy 
the emotional needs of most peo- 
ple and the older person is no 
exception. He too needs the as- 
surance of affection, of belong- 
ing, of some usefulness and 
status in the family constella- 
tion. The response he gets from 
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contact with children and grand- 
children, from joining in family 
anniversaries and observances, 


from being part of a comfortable 


and secure environment are all 
very important. If it is not 
possible to find these in his 
natural family, then there must 
be developed substitutes for fam- 
ily life through opportunities to 
make new friends and find new 
contacts—things not so easy for 
the old. 

The National Conference on 
Aging has performed a service 
in calling to our attention these 
and other facts, observations, 
and recommendations relating to 
older people. But it would cer- 
tainly be a mistake to jump to 
the conclusion that government 
or even private welfare agencies 
can now rid us of further re- 
sponsibility for the care of the 
aged. No amount of organized 
social service ever takes the place 
of the charity that must be the 


personal obligation of every one 
of us. 

In our own families, among 
our associates we can do much 
to increase the comfort and hap- 
piness of aging relatives and 
friends. In our highly mobile 
pattern of living families tend 
to scatter and in later years par- 
ents and children may be many 
miles apart. But lack of face-to- 
face contact does not excuse 
from keeping in touch by letter, 
by occasional visits, and by any 
other means that will reassure 
the other person of our thought 
of him. 

No amount of attention or 
solicitude shown by strangers 
compensates for the carelessness 
and indifference of family mem- 
bers. Other things being equal, 
most of us will some day be old 
too, and a little thought about 
how we would like to be treated 
when that time comes, might in- 
spire many charitable acts now. 


Reform Begins At Home 


Ann Marie Doran 


% 
THE world is in a state of anx- 
iety and anticipation. In 


the throes of a _ desperate 
struggle for peace and security, 
even secular society is beginning 
to realize that the prime source 


of true harmonious civilization 
is Christian morality. What it 
does not realize however, is that 
the necessary reconstruction 
must come from within; must 
start with a renovation of its 
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very foundation, the family, 
source and school of life, the 
primary cell of society. 

It is necessary to begin with 
the family because, as the Holy 
Father states, “peace in the 
household between him who 
commands and those who obey 
has a bearing upon concord 
among the citizens.” Those who 
want to do away with God in the 
social order, destroy respect for 
divine law, promote such social 
evils as free love and divorcee, 
and instill in parents a fear of 
the burden that rearing a fam- 
ily implies. 

Pius XII as both benevolent 
Father and_ understanding 
Teacher keenly realizes the de- 
vestation caused by this error. 
In his hope of rebuilding the 
foundation of society, he gave, 
between 1939 and 1945, some 
sixty-five addresses to newly- 
weds, expressing to them, and 
through them to the world, his 
confidence in the Christian fam- 
ily as the savior of civilization. 
As the Holy Father himself says 
in one of his addresses, “Your 
presence round about Us, be- 
loved newly weds, in the dawn 
of your married life, is for Us a 
very gratifying testimony of 
your desire to receive the (Apos- 
tolic) blessing and to hear the 
exhortations of the Vicar of 
Christ in order to make them the 
light and guide on the road you 
have undertaken. Our heart de- 
lights to contemplate and exalt 
the Christian family, the found- 
dation of the soundness and 
moral grandeur of society, and 
to analyze and explain its var- 


ious benefits, its holy and noble 
aspects, no less than the aspects 
more exposed to snares and dan- 
gers.” 

In an intimate, heart-warm- 
ing, and often delicately hu- 
morous manner, he has used 
strong doctrine, drawn from the 
liturgy of the season and espe- 
cially from the teachings of St. 
Paul and the early Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, and ap- 
plied it to the problems of mod- 
ern life, ever hoping for a social 
renovation. Families must be 
brought back to Christianity, the 
spirit of sacrifice recovered, and 
society rebuilt on Christian 
morals, he insists, if the world 
is to attain true peace. 

In his audiences, Pius XII 
considers the family in the light 
of the two-fold plans of God and 
nature. He considers, too, the 
interweaving of family rights 
and duties, neither minimizing 
the rights nor softening the du- 
ties. “We stand up,” he said, 
“as determined defender of 
these rights in the full con- 
sciousness of the duty imposed 
on Us by Our Apostolic office.” 

In his addresses given in de- 
fense of the family, he points 
out the divine order of marriage 
and the family, and the disas- 
terous result if it is tampered 
with. The family will be the bul- 
wark of happiness and the se- 
curity of peace, if reconstructed 
as the temple of love and the 
temple of God. The Christian 
family, impregnated with human 
love and Divine charity, is the 
foundation of hope for the 
world. 
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You Can Survive a Heart por 


But worry won't help you 


VIDENCE accumulating 
that persons with heart di- 
sease, even some relatively se- 
vere cases, can live for many 
years and carry on a modest de- 
gree of activity. A recent study 
by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company shows how far 
out of line with the facts is the 
view, still widely held, that a 
heart attack is likely to be fatal 
immediately or within a short 
time. This study consisted of a 
follow-up of a group of men 
with heart disease who were con- 
sidered eligible for total and per- 
manent disability benefits under 
the provisions of the life insur- 
ance contract. The men were 
admitted to disability in the 
years 1934 to 1936 and were 
traced to their anniversary date 
in 1947. 
Altogether, the experience 
covered 540 men, of whom 70 
were disabled by valvular heart 
disease (chiefly of rheumatic 
origin) and 470 by hypertensive 
or arterio-sclerotic heart disease. 
Of the latter, 166 had had one or 
more attacks of coronary throm- 
bosis, 81 had cerebral or renal 
involvement as well, and the re- 
maining 223 had no reported 
complications other than the hy- 
pertensive or  arteriosclerotic 
heart disease itself. All the men 


in this study were under age 65 
at the time they were admitted 
to disability. There were very 
few young men in the group, 
however, because the degenera- 
tive types of heart disease de- 
velop only rarely in young peo- 
ple. Most of the men were be- 
tween 45 and 60 years. 


The results with coronary 
thrombosis are of special inter- 
est, because this condition is 
generally considered to be fatal 
within a short time. Actually, 
of the 166 men in this group, 
the survivorship rate was, 70 
percent at the end of 5 years, 
slightly more than 50 percent at 
the end of 10 years, and 43 per- 
cent at the end of 12 years. For 
the men in their 40’s when ad- 
mitted to disability, the five-year 
survivorship rate was about 75 
percent, as compared with 69 
percent for those who were past 
50. The 10-year survivorship 
rates in these two age groups 
were 57 percent and 47 percent, 
respectively. 


Not greatly different were the 
results in eases with degenera- 
tive heart diseases which had 
had no acute coronary episode or 
other vascular or renal compli- 
cations. For the entire group, 
the survivorship rate was 72 
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percent at the end of 5 years, 
50 percent at the end of 10 
years, and 44 percent at the end 
of 12 years. At ages 40 to 49, 
the survivorship rate at the end 
of 10 years was slightly less 
than that for the coronary 
thrombosis group. Among those 
at ages 50 and over when ad- 
mitted to disability, the record 
is slighty better for uncompli- 
cated cases than for those with 
coronary complications. 
Naturally, the worst cases are 
those which have a record of 
cerebral hemorrhage, Bright’s 
disease, or other serious kidney 
or cerebral involvements. Even 
so, the survivorship rate for 
such persons was 40 percent at 
the end of five years, and about 


17 percent at the end of 10 . 
years. 

The groups with valvular 
heart disease made a relatively 
poor showing, probably because 
it consists largely of men with 
decompensated rheumatic heart 
disease. Yet, of these cases 44 
percent were alive at the end of 
5 years, 27 percent at the end 
of 10 years, and 22 percent at 
the end of 12 years. 

The results of this study 
should encourage both persons 
with heart disease and their 
families. A large number of car- 
diacs can enjoy many years of 
useful life if they have adequate 
medical supervision and live 
within their physical limitations. 
—Statistical Bulletin. 


Food For Thought 


The housewife who frequently has occasion to bemoan the 
fact that her refrigerator isn’t large enough to store her family’s 
food needs, might gain some comfort from the problem faced 
by the food distributing and storage people who serve the 
Metropolitan New York area. There is a population of 12,000,000 
in this area—New York City’s 8,000,000 and the 4,000,000 people 
in the adjoining New Jersey, Connecticut, Westchester, Nassau 
and Suffolk communities. 

The daily food requirements of these people adds up to a total 
of 54,000,000 pounds—approximately 4.6 for each member of 
the populace. It includes some 4,600,000 pounds of meat and 
poultry; 1,200,000 pounds of eggs; 14,000,000 pounds of dairy pro- 
ducts; 8,800,000 pounds of fruits; 13,200,000 pounds of vege- 
tables; 740,000 pounds of fish; 8,600,000 pounds of grain and 
bakery products; 2,000,000 pounds of sugar and sweets and 
1,200,000 pounds of beverages and miscellaneous foods. 


= 
“It is not nature itself who is corrupt; false guidance it is ; 
which has darkened the face of the world.”—Dante. 
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“THE old man folded the edi- 

torial page so that only the 
lower right hand corner showed. 
He put it down, almost reverent- 
ly, on the roll top desk. With a 
shaky hand, twisted and gnarled 
as an old grape vine, he took a 
dull scissors and clipped with 
care one of the letters to the 
editor. 

A stack of editorial pages, 
neatly folded, creased and 
squared off, stood on top of the 
scarred desk. They were flank- 
ed on two sides by cigar boxes, 
six to a stack. Every box had a 
pencilled label: Traffic, Child 
Delinquency, World Problems. 
Above the desk, rows of political 
cartoons were pinned to the yel- 
low wallpaper. 

The old man reread the clip- 
ping that trembled at the tip of 
his long nose. His watery grey 
eyes squinted through thick 
glasses; his lips moved with 
every word. 

“Mother,” he said without 
turning. 

When he got no answer he 
squeaked around in his swivel 
chair. He saw his wife across 
the room, nodding in her deep 
rocker. She was near the isin- 
glass door of the pot bellied 
stove; warmth always made her 
drowsy. 
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Edward Fischer 


He took the clipping and 
walked to a table in the middle 
of the room. The table, covered 
with a yellow lace runner, held 
one object: a yellow calfskin 
scrapbook. 

His movements caused the old 
woman to start. “Did you say 
something, Leland?” 

“Yes, Mother. I wanted to 
tell you the Times ran my letter 
today ... the one about chil- 
dren sledding in the streets.” 

“That’s nice. Did they change 
it much?” 

“They always shorten them, of 
course. But they kept the spirit 
of it. The last paragraph is just 
the way I wrote it. Listen: 
‘And so on one of these snow- 
filled wintry nights, why not 
rope off certain streets on Iro- 
quois Hill? Deer Path Trail and 
Indian Trail are my suggestions. 
True, we pay taxes to pave 
streets for traffic, but must the 
traffic always be cars and trucks; 
can’t it for a few nights of the 
year be sled-loads of happy, 
rollicking youngsters?’ And it 
is signed, ‘A Worried Mother.’ ” 

“Is that the way you signed it, 
Leland?” 

“Yes, I thought it might be 
more effective, if signed by a 
mother ... especially a worried 
mother.” 
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“Yes, it might... It should 
get action, too.” 

“We'll wait a few days and 
see. If not, we'll fire another 
blast. Sometimes it takes dyna- 
mite to jar them out of their 
lethargy.” 

He flopped open the heavy 
scrapbook and fingered a few 
pages. Whenever he pasted a 
new clipping, he always paused 
to reread favorite old ones. 

“Here’s one that took some 
blasting,” he said, slapping his 
hand down on the page. 

The old woman started for- 
ward; she had nodded again. 

“What was that, Leland?” 

“The traffic light at Oak and 
Vine. That was a long, hard cru- 
sade.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. You 
signed all of those letters Irate 
Motorist.” 

“I did not!” Shock and dis- 
appointment filled the look he 
gave her. “You just don’t re- 
member it, that’s all.” He shook 
a long twisted forefinger at her. 
“That stop light was installed 
to give pedestrians a fair deal. 
That corner had too much traffic. 
A  pedesertian couldn’t cross 
without risking life and limb. 
That’s just how I put it, ‘risking 
life and limb.’ All those letters 
were signed Harried Pedes- 
trian.” 

“Oh, yes, now I remember.” 

But he was sure she did not. 
She had spoiled his evening. 
Now he no longer felt like re- 
reading any of the old ones. 

He picked up the evening 
paper and shuffled to his chair. 
He sighed as he let himself down 


onto the worn leather that barely 
covered the horse hair. He 
groped until he found the 
frowzy tassle of the reading 
lamp and pulled it. 

She picked up a pair of socks 
from the sewing basket and be- 
gan to darn them. She smiled 
and swayed ever so slightly, like 
a dry leaf on a _ still winter 
night. 

In a few minutes his disap- 
pointment had faded and he 
commented from behind the 
paper: “See where Lefty Peter- 
sen is retiring.” 

“Who is Mr. Petersen, dear?” 

“Baseball manager. Been in 
the game many a year. Pitched 
when I was a young feller. Best 
the Philadelphias ever had... 
He says the time comes for 
every man to step down.” 

He rustled the pages and 
went on reading. She kept darn- 
ing and rocking ever so slight- 
ly. 
“Here’s another feller retir- 
ing. Hugo T. Mueller.” 

“That name is familiar. Who 
is he, Leland?” 

“President of Acme Foundry 
here in town. He’s only sixty- 
seven. Says he thinks young 
blood is needed.” 

She put down the socks, lifted 
her little metal rimmed glasses, 
and wiped her eyes. She could 
not do close work long at a 
stretch any more. She sighed, 


“Yes, the time comes sooner or 
later for all of us to step 
down.” 

He dropped the paper in his 
lap and fixed his eyes on the 
stove’s isinglass door. 
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danced behind it and cast pat- 
terns of shifting shadows on the 
bare spot in the carpet. He kept 
his eyes on the door as though 
hypnotized by it. Finally he 
broke the spell. 

“Mother.” 

“Yes, Leland.” 

“Do you think I ought to re- 
tire?” 

“Why, Leland, you are re- 
tired.” 

“What?” 

“You retired, dear.” She got 
up from her rocker and came to- 
ward him, concern on her face. 
“Don’t you remember? Lan- 
ning’s Box Company. .. You re- 
tired five years ago when you 
were seventy-four. .. They gave 
you this silver watch, remem- 
ber?” She tapped his vest pock- 
et. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he said in an- 
noyance. “Of course I remember. 
You think a man works fifty 
years at a place and then forgets 
it? I’m not childish. I sometimes 
think you treat me that way.” 

“Then why talk of retiring?” 

“T mean from this work.” 

“What work, Leland?” She put 
her hand on his thin shoulder. 


Why, why Mother. . .this. . . 
this crusading I do for the 
people.” 


“Why should you, Leland. As 
long as you are doing good. . .” 

“That’s just it. Am I doing 
as much good as I should be? 
Maybe young blood is needed.” 

“If you stop, Leland, who will 
take it up?” 

He pulled himself out of the 
chair and began a slow pensive 
pace of the floor, hands locked 
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behind his back, head down. She 
looked at the worn path in the 
carpet; he had paced so many 
hours trying to find the right 
words for his letters. 


“That’s just the trouble,” he 
said, “who will take it up? Lefty 
Petersen can retire and next 
spring a young man will manage 
the team. Hugo T. Mueller can 
retire and a young man will sit 
down at his desk out at Acme. 
But in my case...” 

She went back to her rocker 
and picked up another pair of 
socks. He always punched 
through the toes; that pacing 
did not help any. 

“I think I’m still as alert — 
mentally alert — as ever. But 
who am I to judge. Maybe. . .” 

“T think you are, too, Leland.” 

“But who are you to judge. 


You’re an old woman. You 
might...” 

“T’m three years younger than 
you.” 


“What’s the difference be- 
tween seventy-six and seventy- 
nine!” 

“Three years.” 

“T know that. I’m not childish. 
You act like I am. I know that 
there’s three years difference be- 
tween seventy-six and seventy- 
nine.” 

“But you asked me.” 

“I meant what difference does 
it make when you get this old. .. 
whether you’re seventy-six or 
seventy-nine.” 

He paced the floor in silence 
for a few minutes. She smiled 
and rocked ever so slightly. 
Suddenly he stopped and slap- 
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ped his hands together. “I’ve de- 
cided.” 


“What?” 
“To retire.” . 
“Shouldn’t you think it over?” 


“T’ve thought it over. I’ve de- 
cided.” 

“But shouldn’t you sleep on 
it?” 

“No, Mother, this is a respon- 
sible job. Head of the shipping 
department at Lanning’s was im- 
portant too. But not this import- 
ant. That one influenced Lan- 
ning’s customers only. This one 
influences the town. They made 
me retire when I was seventy- 
four. Maybe they knew best. 
Maybe I’m not as alert as we 
think I am.” 

“T still think you should sleep 
on it, Leland.” 

“No, Mother, I'll write one 
more letter. . .Right now.” 

He went over to the roll top 
desk and sat down. He took out 
a sheet of plain white paper, 
dipped a stub nosed pen into a 
bottle of ink and began scratch- 
ing. 

She picked up another pair of 
socks, smiled, and rocked ever so 
slightly. 

After a few minutes he put 
down his pen decisively and said, 
“There!” 

“That was a short one, Leland. 
What is it about?” 

“Retirement. Listen. Here’s 
the last paragraph: ‘And so 
Lefty Petersen and Hugo T. 
Mueller are to be congratulated, 
The time does come for every 
man to step down. And when it 
comes he should face it bravely 
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and step down gracefully. Young 
blood must flow through the 
veins of this town, this nation.’ ” 

“How did you sign it, Le- 
land?” 

He did not answer. 

“How did you sign it?” 

“An Old Man.” 

He stood up. “I’ll mail this 
now.” 


“It is such a bad night, Le- 
land. It will wait till morning.” 

“No, I want to get this off my 
mind. It’s a relief, now that I’ve 
decided. I deserve some retire- 
ment. I’ve worked hard all my 
life, Mother.” 

“Yes, you have, Leland. . . 
Don’t forget your rubbers.” 

He put on his black woolen 
muffler. She held his overcoat 
while he shuffled himself into it. 
She tugged at the muffler to 
make sure it was tight around 
his neck. 

For a moment they stood to- 
gether at the window looking at 
the fast falling snow. 

“T wonder if those youngsters 
are sledding on Iroquois Hill to- 
night,” she said. 

“You know they are.” 

“It is dangerous,” she said. 
“Youngsters sledding and cars 
skidding. It is dangerous.” 

“Well, I warned them. . .Didn’t 
I warn them?” 

“Yes, Leland, you did your 
part. . .I suppose.” 

They stood looking at‘ the 
snow. 

“But what if one letter is not 
enough?” she said. “Suppose 
they have to be. . . blasted?” 

“Well. . .well, maybe. . .maybe 
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} I’d come out of retirement long 
| enough to finish the job I’ve 
started.” 
“I think you should, Leland.” 
He walked to the door and 
paused with his hand on the 
knob. She went back to her rock- 
ing chair. 
“Mother.” 
“Yes, Leland.” 
“Do you think I should taper 
off gradually?” 
“Yes, Leland, I do.” 
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and international affairs. . .Just 
deal with local problems.” 

“That sounds wise, Leland.” 

“Those national and interna- 
tional letters weren’t much fun.. 
No way to check on how much 
good I was doing.” 

“Yes, Leland.” 

“Well, I better hurry. Harry 
picks up the last mail at nine 
o’clock.” 

He went out into the snow. 
She picked up another pair of 
his socks, smiled, and rocked 


“Maybe I should drop national ever so slightly. 


Her Name Is Mudd 


Catholic parents and all other sincere parents who read 
Mrs. Emily B. Mudd’s seven requirements for a successful 
marriage as listed for Parent-Teacher magazine are continu- 
ing to call her Mrs. Mud(d). 

Director of the Philadelphia Marriage Council, Mrs. Mudd 
was asked by Parent-Teacher magazine to give her opinions 
on a successful marriage. Among other things she included 
“the ability to hold a job,” “knowledge of cooking,” knowledge 
of sexual needs and behavior,” etc. In last place, apparently 
as an afterthought and because such things do happen occas- 
ionally despite the best preventative efforts, Mrs. Mudd sug- 
gests weakly, “Some knowledge of child care and what planning 
for a baby involves.” 

Throughout the listings Mrs. Mudd completely by-passes 
the influence of God and Religion as a requirement for a suc- 
cessful marriage. This poor woman is probably doing her 
best. The fact that children are only incidental to her kind 
of marriage makes her an object of pity to all the happy par- 
ents who have been blessed time and time again with children. 

Yet, we deplore the fact that such narrow, unhappy people 
as this woman are so frequently in the position of advising 
others. They haven’t the slightest notion of what is needed 
for a happy marriage, even for their own. They are bored to 
death. They reject the God of Love and they try to tell others 
how to love. Yet it is their opinians which make the head- 
lines. To Parent-Teacher magazine we say only this: Next 
time, why not ask someone who knows? There are quite a 
few people who are running very successful “marriage coun- 
cils’—but in their own homes. And their name isn’t Mud(d). 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


THE ADVENT WREATH. The 
Advent Wreath is coming into 
its own again—in homes, in 
schools, in charitable institu- 
tions. The latest example of or- 
ganized activity to restore it 
came to our attention lately from 
Peoria. A member of the Peoria 
Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women writes: 


“It is now found in many of 
our homes. The wreath is made 
of evergreen or holly tied with 
ribbon, preferably purple. Four 
blessed candles are mounted up- 
on it evenly. It is suspended 
over or set on the dining-room 
table. On Saturday evening be- 
fore the First Sunday of Advent, 
the whole family gathers around 
the wreath for the blessing of 
the wreath by the father, head 
of the house. He reads the pray- 
ers that are apropos for the oc- 
casion. The first week one candle 
is lighted by the youngest child 
and left burning during meals. 
The second week two candles are 
lighted by the oldest and allowed 
to burn as before. The third 
week three candles are lighted by 
the mother. The fourth week all 
four candles are lighted by the 


father and allowed to burn as be- 
fore.” 


FAMILY ProGRAMs. For fully 
two decades the National and 
Diocesan Councils oi Catholic 
Women have given much atten- 
tion in their annual programs to 
activities in the field of marri- 
age, the family, and various 
phases of child training. This 
attention has steadily increased 
with the years. This year, at its 
Cleveland meeting, the National 
Council devoted a special section 
of its program to the subject of 
“Peace to Families,” and several 
of its workshops dealt with ac- 
tivities in the family field. 

Diocesan Councils have follow- 
ed suit. Great Falls, Peoria, 
Springfield, and Paterson are 
among those giving over a very 
considerable part of this year’s 
program to the family. The 
Great Falls Council, besides 
giving over much of its conven- 
tion time to the family, will have 
a Family Holy Hour as part of 
its program, and after the con- 
vention will sponsor discussion 
groups on the encyclical on 
Christian Marriage throughout 
the parishes of the Diocese. 

NURSING SCHOOLS: Apparent- 
ly the heads of Catholic Nursing 
Schools are determined to see to 
it that the Catholic graduate 
nurse of today is well-informed 
regarding marriage and family 
problems of the day. Many of 
them are building up for their 
student nurses small libraries 
consisting of publications on 
marriage and family life. This 
is all very praiseworthy. An in- 
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For use in your home during Advent. (See article on preceding page.) 
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THE FAMILY APOSTOLATE 


formed Catholic nurse should 
have much to contribute to the 
family apostolate, particularly 
so in the field of correct ethics. 


MARRIAGE Forums: For 
several years the Archdiocese of 
New York has sponsored mar- 
riage forums, designed to help 
young people to a practical and 
prudent preparation for family 
life. Since they were initiated 
two years ago 12,000 young men 
and women have participated in 
them. Nine more two-week for- 
ums are scheduled for this fall 
and winter in parishes through- 
out the Archdiocese. 


These marriage forums have 
become very popular in a con- 
siderable number of dioceses. 
Last year over 60,000 young 
folks were reached by them. 


NCCW RETREATS: Among the 
items in the latest news service 
of the Chicago Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, sent 
regularly to parish Sunday bul- 
letins, is one encouraging re- 
treats, including the rapidly 
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growing family retreat. “The 
growing popularity of the family 
retreat,” it states, “offers a chal- 
lenge to, and merits the atten- 
tion of every parish.” All these 
retreats require is a little plan- 
ning, a little sacrifice, a sincere 
purpose, and unity of action. The 
results are certain to be highly 
beneficial and worthwhile. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS: Observ- 
ing the family apostolate’s de- 
velopment in all parts of the 
country, as one easily can from 
such a watchtower as the Family 
Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
one can only be struck and pleas- 
ed at its very rapid and substan- 
tial growth. Everywhere pros- 
pects for continued growth are 
promising. Nowhere is there 
evidence of either flagging zeal 
or effort. Organizations, indi- 
viduals, parochial units, dioceses 
have caught the meaning and 
spirit of this highly important 
apostolate. A higher type of 
Christian living is definitely in 
prospect. 


It is an accident of translation that Peter, and the other of 
the twelve are called apostles. The word “apostle” is from the 
Greek; “missioner” is from the Latin. Both words mean “one 
who is sent”—“a messenger.” The Rector of the first mission 
seminary was Jesus Christ Himself.—Maryknoll. 


“Nothing could be more effective in bringing humanity back 
to the best traditions of mankind than a respect for the spiritual 
strength and conquest which is symbolized in ascetic lives.”— 


F. W. Foerster. 


“Indulgence kills the spirit.”—-Goethe. 
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A SHORT STORY 


“God—This is Jimmy” 
PAUL MORGAN 
Reprinted from The Catholic Mirror* 


ATHER — who is_ that 

boy?” I asked; “that’s the 
third time today I’ve seen him 
hop off his bicycle, dash into 
church and dash right out 
again.” “I don’t know,” chuckled 
Father Crowley, the pastor, “but 
he certainly makes a fast visit. 
I have noticed him for the past 
few weeks now, and every day 
it’s the same thing—some days 
as many as five times.” 


This was my first week at St. 
Catherine’s. I was enjoying an 
after dinner smoke with my new 
pastor, when this conversation 
incident occurred. I decided to 
find out more about our in- 
again-out-again friend. 

The next few days I watched 
and sure enough, our bicycle- 
riding, fast praying lad repeated 
his performance—three, four or 
five times a day he would ride 
up, park his bike, run into 
church and right out, hop on 
the bike, and down the street as 
fast as his legs would pedal 
him. 

I decided the next time he 
came flying in I would stop him 
and see if [ could find out a 
little about him. When I caught 
up with him he was leaving from 
one of his visits. “Just a second, 


*Springfield, Massachusetts 


son,” I said kindly, “May I have 
a minute of your time?” 

“Yes, Father,” he answered, 
looking at me a little wonder- 
ingly. 

“T’ve been watching you make 
your many quick visits, and have 
wondered what prayer or what 
you say in that short space of 
time you visit with Our Lord.” 

“Jesus—this is Jimmy” was 
his answer. 

“What?” I said. 

“Jesus—this is Jimmy,” he re- 
peated. “That’s all I say Fath- 
er.” 

Now it was my turn to show 
amazement. 

“That’s all you say, Jimmy?” 

“That’s right, Father, that’s 
all I have time to say, and I 
want Our Lord to know it is I 
who stopped in to say ‘Hello.’ 
You see, Father, in delivering 
telegrams I don’t have much 
time to spare, and I like to visit 
Jesus as often as I can, so to 
make sure He knows I love Him, 
I say, ‘Jesus—this is Jimmy.’ 
May I go now, Father, my boss 
will be looking for me?” 

“Yes, son, and God bless you,” 
I answered as he swung onto his 
bike. 

After that it became a habit 


“GOD—THIS IS JIMMY” 


seeing Jimmy and his flying bike 
saying “Hello” to his Lord, un- 
til one day he didn’t show up. 
I thought nothing of it, until 
the afternoon wore on, and still 
no Jimmy. Oh well, maybe a day 
off, I decided as I sat down to 
dinner. 

“Father—there’s a call for a 
priest from United Hospital,” 
announced the housekeeper, just 
as dinner was finished, and as 
it was my week on sick call, I 
prepared to leave immediately. 

Arriving at the hospital, I was 
ushered into a dimly lit room, 
where a doctor and nurse hov- 
ered over a huddled figure on a 
bed. A man and woman stood 
off in a corner, tightly clutching 
each other, the woman praying 
silently, caressing each bead of 
her rosary as she repeated the 
Hail Mary. As I prepared to ad- 
minister the Last Rites, the 
nurse stepped away from the 
bed, revealing the pain wracked 
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face of Jimmy—Jimmy, our fast 
praying messenger boy. 

I looked at the doctor—“Hit 
by a truck, Father—no chance,” 
he said in a low voice. After ad- 
ministering the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, I asked the 
doctor if he thought he would 
regain consciousness so I could 
give him Holy Communion. “Bet- 
ter if he doesn’t, he will be in 
terrible pain,” the doctor ans- 
wered. 

Just then a quiet, peaceful 
stillness seemed to fill the room, 
and a soft golden voice was 
heard. “Jimmy—this is Jesus.” 
Jimmy’s eyes opened, his face 
relaxed, and slow’. smile 
twitched the corners of his 
mouth. “Hello, Father,” he whis- 
pered, fully conscious. After 
Communion, as his eyes closed 
and the smile remained, once 
more was heard that gold- 
en whisper, “Jimmy—this is 
Jesus.” 


Ode To A Queen 


Purest of all created things! Chaste Bloom 

That found thy seed in dust, to whitely grow, 

Like some fair water lily, and assume, 

Midst earthly mire, a heart more pure than snow— 
Sinless, when sin abounded every side, 

Given to earth, when thou wert Heaven’s pride! 


Mary, to whom Earth’s loving prayers ascend 

To blend with whispered words of Heaven’s host 

And Angels’ hymns; before whom saints must bend— 
Next to thy Son, His creature loves thee most! 
Virgin, who gave to God a mother’s love, 

By Him crowned queen of each created part, 

Yours is Earth’s humblest kingdom, nurtured of 

The same loyal love—you rule my inmost heart! 


—Margaret J. McAnas 
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A short story 


The Mysterious Mr. Burton 


Ernest W. Boxall 


WE were all very much intrig- 

ued when Mr. Basil Burton 
came to live at Witton-under- 
the-Hill. Witton is quite a small 
place, practically a village, but 
it was granted an Urban Char- 
ter by King John as the result 
of pressure by the local baron 
and it is extremely proud of its 
civic status. 


“We,” chiefly refers to the 
Catholic community, although 
our separated brethren were al- 
most as keen in their search for 
facts concerning Burton’s life- 
story and occupation as we were. 
The local sleuths, however, had a 
pretty thin time. Even Mrs. 
Dutter, who had mastered the 
deaf and dumb alphabet in a 
fortnight to get the low-down on 
another newcomer who was un- 
fortunately afflicted, failed to 
get any reliable information 
concerning Burton. He was po- 
lite, rather charming, and en- 
tirely uncommunicative. 


He had bought a small cottage 
on the edge of the Green and 
lived alone, with the exception 
of daily visits from Mrs. Mudge 
or her two daughters, who did 
the daily chores for such of us 
as could afford outside assis- 
tance. The Mudge family were 


entirely reliable, and had never 
been known to pass on a word 
of gossip, being quite impervious 
to cajolery or even bribes. 


Burton, in spite of his reti- 
cence, seemed quite a nice chap, 
if a bit simple. He looked about 
thirty, wore ancient, untidy 
clothes, and, when Spring arriv- 
ed, appeared in sandals. “Very 
suitable for a Franciscan friar,” 
Mrs. Dutter remarked, “but 
most unbecoming for a_ lay- 
man.” 


Burton attended Mass daily at 
our little Catholic church except 
when he was away from Witton 
on one of his mysterious jour- 
neys. The postman reported that 
he received “any amount of for- 
eign letters,” but although Mas- 
ter Dutter suddenly took up 
stamp collecting and approached 
Burton for specimens, we were 
unable to discover from what 
particular countries the corres- 
pondence came. Burton merely 
replied to young Dutter, “Sorry, 
but I send all my stamps to the 
White Fathers’ House.” 

The legend concerning Bur- 
ton’s simplicity was started by 
James Banbury, an Oxford un- 
dergraduate who spent his vaca- 
tions with his widowed mother 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BURTON 


at Witton. Banbury had been 
dabbling for a couple of years 
with the idea of becoming a 
Catholic if only he could be in- 
tellectually convinced. Unfor- 
tunately, although he had read 
the whole “Summa” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in three weeks, 
his intellect was so outstanding 
that conviction still hovered like 
a tired butterfly on the far 
horizon. 

Banbury had several conversa- 
tions with Burton, or rather 
monologues, for the unfortunate 
victim rarely had the chance to 
get out more than a couple of 
sentences. The conversations had 
proved most annoying to Ban- 
bury, for on the last occasion, 
Burton had left him in the 
middle of a dissertation on the 
probable falsity of the papal 
claims, with the feeble excuse 
that he wanted to listen to Dick 
Barton on the wireless. 

Father O’Hara, our respected 
parish priest, said nothing when 
approached, directly or indirect- 
ly, with regard to his new par- 
ishioner. As a matter of fact, 
he knew no more about Burton’s 
identity than we did. 

At an unofficial meeting fol- 
lowing an “at home” held by 
Mrs. Dutter in aid of the Altar 
Fund, the subject of Burton 
came up for discussion. Father 
O’Hara had escaped with the 
hoary but invaluable excuse that 
he had some Office to say. 

Young Banbury was present. 
He always attended Catholic 
functions, and anyhow, he was 
pretty certain that Molly Ma- 
guire would be there. In com- 
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pany with about ninety per cent 
of the unmarried males in Wit- 
ton, he was very much attracted 
by Molly, who, it was firmly be- 
lieved, was not only the prett- 
iest girl in Witton, but the belle 
of the whole county. 

Various ideas had been put 
forward concerning Burton’s 
occupation, ranging from that of 
a Secret Service agent to that 
of the head of a black market 
gang or an international crook. 
Mrs. Dutter rather favoured the 
latter idea. 

I pointed out that Burton was 
apparently an exemplary Catho- 
lic, but Mrs. Dutter merely 
snorted. “Just a blind, Mr. Sex- 
ton. There is something distinct- 
ly sinister about a man who 
wears sandals.” 

Banbury, who for once had 
said nothing, nodded his head 
portentously. “I quite agree,” 
he said, impressively. “As a 
matter of fact, a friend of mine 
at Oxford—. But there, I had 
better remain silent. I have no 
desire to infringe on what you 
Catholics call ‘Holy Charity.’ ” 

“But it is your duty to the 
community, my dear Mr. Ban- 
bury,” chided Mrs. Dutter. 

Banbury did his duty. His 
story did not impress me great- 
ly. Like most of his yarns it was 
pretty vague, but the gist of it 
was that his friend had met in a 
Soho pub a chap named Burton, 
who disposed of stolen jewelry 
garnered from all over Europe. 
His description fitted Burton to 
a T. 

“We should really do some- 
thing about it,” said Mrs. Dut- 
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ter, seriously. “We might all be 
murdered in our beds.” 

Unfortunately, there did not 
seem to be much that we could 
do. Then Mrs. Briggs had an 
idea. She was always having 
them and they were usually 
pretty daft. 

“There is only one person here 
who could find out the truth and 
that is Molly,” she said, firmly. 

“Me!” exclaimed Molly in 
wide-eyed surprise. 

“No man could resist your 
charm, my dear,” went on Mrs. 
Briggs, sweetly. 

It took a lot of persuasion to 
make Molly realize that it was 
her duty not only to Witton but 
to the Church, to unmask the 
villainous Burton. Her feeble 
excuse that he did not look in 
the least like a villain was 
brushed aside, and any possi- 
bility of danger was dismissed 
when Banbury drew himself up 
to his full height of five feet two 
inches, and said in a firm, strong 
voice, “I will watch over you to 
see that you come to no harm.” 
Molly, who was more impressed 
by his stupendous intellect than 
his physique, looked even more 
dubious at that. However, in 
the end, she consented. | 

It was evident from the very 
first that poor Burton had no 
chance. The campaign com- 
menced with a saunter home 
after Benediction, with Molly, 
very demure and charming, 
walking by the side of a some- 
what embarrassed Burton. Well 
at the rear strolled Banbury, 
trying hard to look like one of 
the Three Musketeers. 


The first result of the cam- 
paign was that Burton discard- 
ed his sandals. Three days later, 
he appeared in a new suit. It 
was not a very good suit and 
had evidently been bought off 
the peg, for it fitted atrociously. 
That in turn was discarded for 
an outfit that had “West End,” 
stamped all over it. When he 
had his hair cut in addition, it 
was evident to all of us that 
Molly had won hands down. 

In reply to eager questioning 
by Mrs. Dutter, Molly admitted 
that she had obtained several 
clues as to Burton’s mode of 
life. 

“Is it very bad?” asked Mrs. 
Briggs with bated breath. 

Molly nodded. “I am afraid 
so,” she said, solemnly. “It will 
be quite a shock to all of you 
when you learn the truth. I 
know quite a lot about him, but 
he has promised to reveal the 
whole this evening.” 

“Where?” hissed Banbury. 

“T am meeting him at the sta- 
tion this evening at six o’clock. 
He has had to go up to London 
on important business connected 
with jewelry.” 

“Then I was right,” said Ban- 
bury triumphantly. “I always 
am,” he added modestly. 

It was arranged that Molly 
should meet us all at Mrs. Dut- 
ter’s at eight. Molly somewhat 
hastily vetoed a suggestion by 
Banbury that the local Police 
Inspector should be invited. 

By half-past seven, Mrs. Dut- 
ter’s lounge was almost full. Tea 
and biscuits were handed ’round, 
but we were too agitated to do 
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justice to the latter, although 
they were extra-special biscuits 
obtained with great secrecy 
from the local grocer out of a 
tin stamped “For export only.” 

Promptly at eight, Molly ar- 
rived. She came in smiling and 
I had never seen her look so 
charming. The first thing we no- 
ticed was that she was wearing 
a magnificent diamond ring. 

“Basil gave it me,” she ex- 
plained. “It is an engagement 
ring.” 

“Probably stolen,” Banbury 
sniffed. “Anyhow, isn’t it going 
a bit too far to be actually en- 
gaged.” 

“But I am engaged,” replied 
Molly innocently. 

“To a crook?” rasped Ban- 
bury. 

“Oh, no. To Lord Willingdon. 
You see, when Basil became a 
Catholic a year ago, he started 
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to despise riches and titles. He 
came here to get away from 
things, and took the family 
name of Burton. His idea was 
to live the simple life and to 
determine his future.” 

“You seem to have determined 
it all right,” I put in. 

Molly grinned. Then the little 
minx came across to me, flung 
her arms round my neck and 
kissed me. Incidentally, I had 
known her since her perambula- 
tor days. 

“Yes, we are going to be mar- 
ried right away,” she said soft- 
ly. “We are going to live at 
Willingdon castle.” 

Then she looked at me with 
mock gravity. “You knew who 
Basil was the whole time, Bill, 
you old sinner. I believe you put 
Mrs. Briggs up to make that 
suggestion.” 

As a matter of fact, I had. 


More Than Housing 


“The development of a complete man, a worthy, human 
personality, fit for freedom and capable of fellowship with God 
Himself, requires that our society include and provide much 
more than housing projects, balanced diets and creature comforts. 

“The great danger of socialist schemes lies not so much in 
‘what they affirm as in what they forget; not in what they assert 


but in what they deny, 


“We could have all the mechanical and material conveni- 
ences which our national wealth and natural resources make pos- 
sible and still be subhuman—not merely a little lower than the 
angels, as men must always be; but a little lower than human, 
which men must never be.”—Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. 


“If a man is to love nobly, he must have lived a noble life.” 
—kKinsley. 
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Pre-Nuptial Advice 


Short Courtships, But 
Not Hasty Marriages 


HORT _courtships but not 

hasty marriages. And mar- 
ried couples should start off in 
a completely separate house of 
their own. 

So advises Rev. Alexander 
Gits, S.J., British Jesuit, in his 
“Pre-Nuptial Catechism” recent- 
ly published in London. 

. “The time of courtship should 
if possible be short,” he says. 
“The young are exposed to espec- 
ial dangers at this time. 

“Hasty marriages are to be 
avoided, on the one hand, but 
on the other an overlong court- 
ship may have an adverse effect 
on the happiness of the future 
marriage. 

“It is greatly to be desired 
that married life should. start 
in a new home. Parents, rela- 
tives and friends ought to strive 
their utmost to help in this 
matter. 

“The scarcity of houses and 
the consequent overcrowding of 
homes is such a serious obstacle 
to married happiness that it has 
becomé a national grievance.” 

Here are further opinions by 
Fr. Gits: 

Mixed Marriage: “It has 
sometimes been suggested that 


mixed marriages often result in 
the conversion of the non-Catho- 
lic partner. This supposition 
does not appear to be borne out 
by experience. 

“A census of a working-class 
parish in 1946 revealed that out 
of 74 mixed marriages there 
were two converts, while 18 had 
given up the Faith. In another 
place 19,000 mixed marriages 
were examined and it was found 
that in over 11,000 cases the 
Catholic had given up the Faith. 

“In the United States it is 
estimated that 66 per cent of 
Catholics who make mixed mar- 
riages leave the Church. 

Birth Control: “The plain 
truth is that birth control is a 
serious crime against nature 
and therefore against the Crea- 
tor of nature. It is a fool’s 
game, bringing suffering and 
disaster upon those who practice 
it. Birth control is not wrong 
merely because it is forbidden. 
It is forbidden because it is 
wrong.” 

Divorce: “Divorce laws are a 
constant temptation to human 
weakness. The divorce court is 
a coward’s way out of difficul- 
ties.” 


Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, 


0.S.F. 


ILENT Night! Holy Night! 
Soon we shall be singing the 
old favorites for Christmas. 
Catholic boys and girls the world 
over will be raising their voices 
in all languages in joy over the 
birth of our Savior nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

How different had Our Lord 
waited to be born today! Tele- 
vision photographers and camera 
men would rush madly to the 
scene of our Lord’s birth so as to 
give the eager curious world a 
glimpse of this strange wond- 
rous happening. His picture, 
those of our Blessed Maiden 
Mother and Saint Joseph—their 
every movement would be snap- 
ped, recorded and flashed upon 
the screen. All the incidents that 
make the birth of Our Lord so 
sacred and divine to us would 
be the talk of every city, town, 
village and hamlet. 


Children would probably bring 
pages and pages of newspaper 
clippings to school to show their 
teachers to say nothing at all of 
the many articles and pictures 
the thousands of magazines the 
world over would contain. And 
that isn’t all. There would be 
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never ending unwished for inter- 
views for Mary and Joseph, cur- 
ious questionings, feverish com- 
ings and goings until Mary and 
Joseph would probably be at a 
loss to know just what to say 
and do. 

Surely the last line of the 
world’s favorite Christmas car- 
ol, “Sleep in heavenly peace,” 
could never have been sung to 
the Holy Infant when annoy- 
ances connected with endless 
publicity would constantly be 
troubling Him and His holy par- 
ents. 


Yes, just about everyone 
would shake his head and admit 
that when Our Lord was born 
times were truly different from 
today. 

Our dearest Lord was born on 
this earth for one reason—to 
save the world. Christ in Christ- 
mas means just that. It is high 
time that we speed up the con- 
version of the world, especially 
Russia, by prayer and living our 
life as a devout Catholic. It is 
high time too that we start do- 
ing something about it. 

Let’s everyone, then, do his 
part during this lovely Advent 
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season which is a “get ready” 
time for Christmas, and help in 
the conversion of the world. We 
can do this best by love, love for 
God and love for our neighbor. 
Let’s try during this holy Ad- 
vent time to make the “inn” for 
Jesus in our heart. There can 
be no room for God in our inn 
unless there is love. God simply 
cannot live in us without it be- 
cause God is all love and he who 
loves has God within him. 


So, as Christmas approaches 
with its many signs—the Christ- 
mas spirit, the cheerful gladness, 
the hustle and bustle to get 


things in readiness—let us be 
sure to wrap up our hearts in 
the white tissue of love, tie them 
with the golden cord of prayer, 
and put the Christmas seals of 
little acts of love and sacrifice 
all over them. Then watch for 
the feel of that smile of the 
Infant Jesus from His crib on 
Christmas morning. And when 
He comes into your heart on 
Christmas may you experience 
that “little bit of Heaven” as a 
reward for your love for God 
and your neighbor. 


Merry Christmas 
boys and girls. 


‘Perishable Necessity’ 


Back in 1895, a young salesman working in the Boston area 
was not doing too well. He was of an inventive frame of mind 
and kept wondering to himself if he couldn’t invent something 
that would enable him to make his fortune. A friend suggested, 


half seriously, half humorously: 


“Why not devise something that people will have to keep 
on buying from you as long as they live?” 


“That’s it!” agreed the young man. “A perishable neces- 


sity!” 


One morning shortly thereafter the youthful salesman was 


shaving himself. 


The razor was exceptiona!ly dull and his 


beard tough. As he painfully and laboriously scraped his chin, 
a thought struck him: “Why not devise an improved razor— 
one with a removable, replaceable blade?” 

King C. Gillette had finally discovered his tpestehnble 
necessity.” Drawing a sketch of a blade and a blade holder, he 
took it to an ironmonger to get steel tape and file with which to 
make quantities of his invention. By 1901, Gillette was manu- 
facturing the “safety razor” named for him in quantities and 
although he has since passed away, the company, with head- 
quarters in Boston, is one of the largest in its field—T. J. 


McInerney. 
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TELEVISION CRITICIZED: Tele- 
vision as a “source of family en- 
tertainment” came in for some 
sharp criticism at the convention 
of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women. Specifically, its 
“appetite for violence” was de- 
plored. Mrs. John Bandi, chair- 
man of the committee of Cath- 
olic P.-T.A., New Orleans Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, told the delegates: 

“We all know that radio and 
television are here to stay. Asa 
means of communication and 
education I think they are tops, 
but as a source of family enter- 
tainment that is something else. 
Recently a group of Californians 
inventoried acts of violence tele- 
vised over six stations in one 
week. This inventory, the sub- 
stance of a complaint sent to the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, included 91 murders, 
seven stage holdups, three kid- 
nappings, 10 thefts, four burg- 
laries, two cases of arson, two 
jailbreaks, two suicides and too 
many cases of assault and bat- 
tery to mention. This appetite 
for violence does not confine it- 
self to television. It extends to 
the radio, movies, comics and 
popular fiction. Television is still 
young and I cannot believe TV 
station owners wish to get off on 
the wrong foot. Cooperation with 
them should bring about happy 


results for all concerned. Do not 
discount the assistance and co- 
operation, too, of parents of 
other faiths in this cause.” 


PATTERN FOR MOTHERS: 
Women attending the seventh 
annual convention of the Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women 
at Peoria were urged to pattern 
their homes after that of As- 
sunta Goretti, mother of Mary 
Goretti, the Martyr of Purity. 
Bishop Joseph H. Schlarman of 
Peoria, who attended the canoni- 
zation of the 12-year-old Italian 
girl last June, said: 


“I know that every one of you 
women here this morning se- 
cretly: envies that frail old lady 
at the window of the Vatican” 
during her daughter’s elevation 
to the honor of the altar. Let 
Assunta Goretti, the plain old 
lady at the window in the Vati- 
can and screened behind a grill 
at the Holy Father’s Mass the 
next morning, let her Catholic 
home, let her daily family pray- 
ers be your pattern for strength- 
ening your Christian homes,” 
the Bishop urged. 


He recalled that Mrs. Goretti, 
now 84, did a man’s work on the 
family tenant farm after her 
husband’s death, in order to keep 
her family of six children to- 
gether. Every evening they re- 
cited the Rosary together. Each 
Sunday they attended Mass, al- 
though it took an hour’s walk to 
get to church. 


PARENTS AND INDECENT LIT- 
ERATURE: Chief of Police Joseph 
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H. Strub, has urged that parents 
“carry through” in any cam- 
paign against bad literature. 
“The responsibility for stopping 
the distribution of filthy litera- 
ture does not belong altogether 
with the public officials,” he 
stated. “We can control it in 
some manner, but it is up to par- 
ents to watch the reading matter 
their children bring home. They 
should let us know what they 
find, and we may get better con- 
trols. Even if we drive this dirt 
off the newsstands and it goes 
underground, it will still be 
available to those who will pay 
for it,” Chief Strub added. 

In a recent investigation the 
Dubuque Police Department 
found objectionable books and 
magazines at 19 newsstands. 
Possible prosecution awaits 
operators of these newsstands 
and a distributing agency which 
supplies them. 


FAMILY ROSARY CRUSADE: 
Pointing out that as a result of 
five Family Rosary Crusades, 
large sections of the United 
States, Canada and Alaska are 
dedicated to Our Lady, a joint 
pastoral letter of the Archbish- 
ops of Louisville and Indianapo- 
lis and the Bishops of Fort 
Wayne, Covington, Evansville 
and Lafayette suggested the fol- 
lowing: 


“It is our firm conviction that 
we also can reap untold benefits 
from a return to the traditional 
family prayer of our Faith. 
Therefore, we call upon the 


priests, religious and faithful of 
the present crusade area to join 
with us in this the American 
Family Rosary Crusade.” 


Tips For MoviIE MAKERS: His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, in a re- 
cent talk to a Catholic theatrical 
group, condemned immorality on 
the stage and rejected the excuse 
sometimes given for it — “that 
one must offer what the public 
demands.” He said that “tena- 
cious prejudice” is the state of 
mind one must have to give that 
excuse for the immoral, irreli- 
gious, vulgar theater. 


That contention, said the Holy 
Father, “would calumniate the 
public its good taste, good judg- 
ment and good morals.” He of- 
fered the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau as an example for the 
refutation of this assertion. 


“For how long have people 
been coming from all parts of 
the world, time after time, solely 
to be lifted up on wings of emo- 
tions truly holy and to applaud 
with all their hearts the presen- 
tation of a sacred drama?” he 
asked. 


While condemning the perni- 
cious spread of evil through the 
means of an immoral theater, 
His Holiness, nevertheless in- 
sisted that the theater is a great 
power for good, having a long 
tradition in the instruction and 
inspiration of mankind for a 
good and noble life. 


“One can never deplore as 
much as one ought,” said the 
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Holy Father speaking of the 
spread of evil in the world, “the 
extent of the damage it is caus- 
ing to souls and to society. Even 
more so, one cannot stigmatize 
too rigorously the scandal which 
the diffusion of evil causes in 
every country, in all circles of 
society and people of all ages, 
even the youngest. ... 


“It would be a pity, however,” 
he said, “if the mere condemna- 
tion of a corruptive or danger- 
ous play would obliterate the ex- 
istence and noble history of the 
theater, which have been both 
beneficial and elevating.” 


Despite the fact that the 
struggle would be difficult, the 
Holy Father assured his listen- 
ers that victory is_ possible 
through their own sanctification 
and dedication to a truly aposto- 
lic work—the apostolate of the 
theater. He reminded them how 
the modern theater which was 
born in the shadow of the cathe- 
dral and grew on the subject 
matter of liturgy, developed into 
miracle and religious mystery 
plays for teaching the great les- 
sons of life and salvation, and 
how in recent years there has 
been much encouragement for 
authors and actors in the return 
to popularity of mystery and re- 
ligious drama. 


The Pope cited as one factor 
for success in achieving a good 
and acceptable theater the “psy- 
chological power of the actors,” 
and said “you can prove that by 
a close union of your faith and 
your talents.” 
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Emphasizing the latter point, 
the Holy Father declared that 
“fundamentally there is only one 
way suitably to combine sincer- 
ity and an effective perform- 
ance: that is, to live in such a 
way that the beautiful and pure 
sentiments, which the public ap- 
plauds, swell spontaneously from 
the heart of one whose voice and 
gestures express them on the 
stage.” 

“Right there is your ideal, 
dear sons and daughters of the 
Catholic Union of the Theater,” 
he said. “That is what you ought 
to strive for both by sanctifica- 
tion of your personal interior 
life as well as by your apostolic 
zeal.” 


BAN SALE OF CONTRACEP- 
TIVES: Approval of formation in 
northern Kentucky and in Cin- 
cinnati of guilds of druggists 
who will refuse to sell contra- 
ceptives and will assist one an- 
other in observing the principles 
of the moral law in the conduct 
of their business is voiced in an 
editorial of the Cincinnati Aca- 
demy of Pharmacy News, official 
organ of the academy, a non-sec- 
tarian institution. 

Commenting on an editorial in 
the Catholic Telegraph-Register, 
Cincinnati archdiocesan paper, 
which praised the druggists for 
their stand against contracep- 
tives, the Academy News editor- 
ial said: 


“It may be a matter of inter- 
est and possibly of surprise to 
learn that there have always 
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been a number of druggists who 
have personally and individually 
steadfastly spurned the tainted 
profits to be made in contracep- 
tives. They had no organization. 

“The Academy long ago laid a 
ban on the acceptance of adver- 
tising for this merchandise in 
the Academy News. There never 
has been evident any enthusiasm 
amongst the druggists in their 
sale, but merely a shame-faced 
reluctance at having to go along 
with the band wagon as a mat- 
ter of competition. The manu- 


facturers of contraceptives have, 
with diabolical cunning, maneuv- 
ered the druggists into a posi- 
tion of condoning the sale, and 
if not actually encouraging it, at 
least implying encouragement. .” 
Druggists who band together 
and refuse to sell contraceptives 
“are fighting to protect the 
rights of human beings on the 
home front just as our troops 
are fighting to defend them in 
Korea,” Bishop William T. Mul- 
loy of Covington declared in an 
address. 


Dear Jesus, help me to spread Thy fragrance everywhere. 
Flood my soul with Thy Spirit and Life. Penetrate and possess 
my whole being utterly that all my life may be only a radiance 


of Thine. 


Shine through me and be so in me that every soul I 
come in contact with may feel Thy presence in my soul. 


Let 


them look up and see no longer me — but only JESUS! 


—Cardinal Newman, 


If Catholics who complain of nervous exhaustion, overwork 
and over-burdened minds, were more loyal to Jesus Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament, and rested in His presence more often 
they would experience a relief even mentally that nothing else 
in the world can give.—Archbishop Cushing. 


When, in preparing a class of children for first Confession, 
the teacher explained, “And after you have finished your Con- 
fession the priest will tell you to say three Hail Marys,” little 
Juanita looked bewildered. “But,” she said, “I know only one 
Hail Mary.”—The Shield. 


“As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him; 
Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useless each without the other.” 
Longfellow, in Hiawatha 
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READY NOW! 


Art 


Beautiful + Practical + Economical 


fit Galendar 


for the Catholic Home 
5) 


ORDER 
TODAY 


Immediate 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid___._ Catholic Art Calendars for 1951. 
tenclose $__ cheek Cicurreney Cmoney Order. 


This is the preferred Catholic Art 
Calendar because it serves the 
family best . . . because it is accu- 
rate, officially approved, attractive 
and complete. 


Large 9%" x 16" pages contain 
thirteen appealing full-color repro- 
ductions of famcus religicus paint- 
ings. Each page features essential 
information for every Catholic. in- 
cluding all holydays of cbligation. 
Church feasts and religicus cbliga- 
tions, all prominently shown for 
quick reference. Plus a wealth of 
important Catholic information on 
the back cover. 


PRACTICAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


Order in money-saving quantities 
now for holiday gifts to relatives 


3 for $1.00 12 for $3.50 


Prices Postage. Special 


delivery! 


City, 


Zone_____. State. 
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Send for these interesting booklets dealing with 


Dating and Marriage 


all from the pen of Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D. 


In a matter of months this popular booklet has sky-rocketed 
into its 24th printing—over 120,000 copies! No wender. Young 
folks like to read Father O’Brien’s words because he talks their 
language. 


In this popular booklet Father O’Brien warns young people to 
guard against the factors which cause separation and divorce. He 
shows how and where happiness is found, not in dance halls and 
taverns, but at the fireside at home, because love, courtship and 
marriage are a vital part of a divine plan. TEN CENTS PER COPY 


More Popular Booklets by Father O’Brien 


How to Get Married Until Death Do Us Part 
Catholic Marriage: How Achieve It? Marriage: Catholic or Mixed 
So You Think You're In Love 
SINGLE COPIES — TEN CENTS EACH 


A WHITE COURTSHIP 


Large booklet size — 20c per copy 


All SEVEN of these booklets for only 50¢ 


| Order today from 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


| 
Falling Love 
is Now in its 24th Edition! 
| 
| 


